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series  is  unique  in  avoiding  preaching  and  talk.  The 
r  lessons  begin  with  an  interesting  story,  a  challenge  to  do 

^  ^  something  or  an  appeal  to  experience.  A  principle  is 

^ developed  from  a  concrete  example.  Then  the  puinl  is 
given  something  to  do.  involving  an  application  of  the 

PnbUahed  In  both  a  ,  ,  •  -i  l  •  • 

threo-book  edition  and  a  ^  ™  challenges  comparison  with  any  other  senes  m 

six-book  edition  for  sound  pedagogy,  appeal  to  the  interest  of  children  in  the 

grades  three  to  eifl^t.  respective  grades,  and  practical  usableness  of  the  lesson 

ninsttated  Uteratnre  development, 

gladly  sent  upon  request. 
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Newly  Published 

THE  NEW  HEALTHY  LIVING 

by  Dr.  C-E.  A.  Winslow,  Professor  of  Public  Health.  Yale  University, 
a^  Mary  L.  Hahn,  State  Director  of  School  Health  Education,  Illinois 

Book  I:  Grades  Five  and  Six;  Bodr  II.  Grades  Seven  and  Eight 

The  New  Healthy  Living  promotes  a  wholesome  appreciation  of  the 
joys  and  benefits  of  right  living.  Its  whole  tenor  is  constructive.  Personal 
responsibility  for  personal  well-being  is  the  keynote.  It  mvolves  mental  robust¬ 
ness  as  well  as  bodily  health  and  safety.  This  point  of  view  leads  naturally  to 
the  individual’s  concern  in  community  health  and  welfare,  consideration  of  v^ch 
promotes  a  sfririt  of  co-operation  and  service. 

Numerous  habit-forming  activities  grow  out  of  the  tezL  In  order  that  the 
child  may  receive  full  benefit  from  th^  The  New  Healthy  Ljving  pro¬ 
vides  an  adequate  background  of  physiological  information.  This  is  presented 
in  a  straightforward  manner,  free  from  sentimentality.  Thus  the  child  becomes 
an  interested  and  intelligent  agent  in  his  own  and  the  community’s  welfare. 

A  brief  request  will  bring  you  full  information 
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The  State  and  Public  Education 

the  Hon.  Morgan  F.  Larson 

Governor  of  Neiv  Jersey 


HE  present  generation  has  witnessed  the 
raising  and  enlargement  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  of  education  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  to  the  college  and 
professional  school,  where  opportruiides 
are  given  for  an  ever-increasing  number  of  youth. 
Certainly  a  completely  unified  educational  system 
is  the  only  sure  guaranty  of  a  united  people  for 
our  United  States.  The  dividends  from  the  in¬ 
vestments  in  education  are  apparent  in  things  ma¬ 
terial,  as  well  as  social  and  spiritual.  The  work¬ 
men  of  America  produce  more  per  capita  than  any¬ 
where  else ;  the  people  of  America  have  more 
leisure  time  than  do  those  of  other  countries.  The 
importance  of  our  all-reaching  education  is  revealed 
in  the  stability  of  our  government;  a  government 
that  can  effect  changes  and  make  adaptations  with 
a  negligible  disturbance. 

President  Hoover,  in  his  inaugural  address,  said 
that  “self-govenunent  can  siKceed  only  through  an 
instructed  electorate.”  Public  education  must  be 
inade  the  steadying  and  stabilizing  force  necessary 
for  the  success  of  democracy.  Through  the  schools 
we  can  draw  the  talent  for  leadership.  Through 
the  schools  the  birthright  of  every  American  child 
may  be  realized ;  namely,  the  development  of  what¬ 
ever  talent  with  which  he  is  endowed. 

Education  is  conceded  to  be  primarily  a  A- 
sponsibility  of  the  states  and  local  communities, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
is  vitally  concerned  in  its  development.  The  State 
of  New  Jersey  recognizes  its  obligations  in  relation 
to  education.  For  a  decade,  the  State  has  been 
building  an  educational  system  that  has  aimed  to 
be  both  efficient  and  economical — a  system  that 
has  made  it  possible  for  all  people,  whether  chil¬ 
dren  or  adults,  to  secure  the  best  education  possible. 

In  reading  the  report  of  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  dated  December  8,  1928,  I  notice 
that  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  all  the  various 
departments  of  the  public  schools,  was  772,022 
for  the  school  year  1927-1928.  This  was  an 
increase  in  the  day  schools  of  14,743.  The  num¬ 


ber  of  children  and  youths  attending  schools  in 
New  Jersey  will  continue  to  increase  every  year, 
and  rightly  so.  James  R.  Angell,  president  of 
Yale  University,  says  of  this  increase  in  school  en¬ 
rollment,  which  is  typical  of  almost  every  state, 
“The  cry  that  too  many  are  going  to  school  eman¬ 
ates  in  large  part  from  those  who  are  seeking  a 
source  of  cheap  labor  and  who  see  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall.” 

Corresponding  with  the  increased  enrollment 
comes  the  increase  in  cost.  If  the  costs  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  justified, 
every  forward-looking  citizen  will  approve  the  cost. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  commission  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  Joint  Resolution  No.  5,  P.  L. 

1 928,  to  study  the  educational  problems  and 
present  facilities  of  the  State,  will  point  out  any 
existing  evils  and  weaknesses  that  exist,  and  suggest 
improvements  which  may  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  entire  system.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  educational  policies  of  the  State  be  sound, 
and  that  they  be  understood  by  teachers  and  citi¬ 
zens  alike.  Only  on  this  basis  will  the  people  give 
gladly  the  increasing  funds  which  are  necessary. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  recognizes  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  teacher  and  educator  in  organizing  and 
planning  its  State  educational  system.  More  and 
more  attention  is  being  given  to  the  training  of  be¬ 
ginning  teachers  and  to  the  training  of  teachers  in 
service.  Throughout  the  State  improvements  and 
additions  are  being  made  in  teachers’  training  in¬ 
stitutes  in  order  that  a  highly  professional  group  of 
teachers,  capable  of  advancing  the  cause  of  ediKa- 
don  in  the  State,  may  be  the  product.  More  and 
more  moneys  are  being  appropriated  for  the  State 
normal  schools  and  State  colleges.  The  gravity  and 
importance  of  a  highly  efficient  teaching  corps  is  not 
escaping  the  attendon  of  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

To  the  end  that  New  Jersey  produces  an  “in¬ 
structed  electorate,”  the  governor  of  this  State 
promises  to  encourage  legisladon  which  will  further 
develop  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  of 
New  jersey. 
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Herbert  Hoover  And  Education 

B\)  Lyle  W.  Ashby 

Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Publications,  National  Education  Association 


SHE  new  president  is  a  real  friend  of  edu¬ 
cation.  TTiroughout  Mr.  Hoover’s  life 
his  inherent  huni2mitarian  instincts  have 

_  made  him  a  friend  of  humanity,  especially 

of  childhood.  By  profession  an  engineer, 
he  hat  been  eminently  successful  in  that  field.  In 
the  field  of  human  engineering  his  achievements  are 
yet  greater.  He  understands  and  speaks  the  needs 
of  the  nation,  not  only  in  terms  of  money  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  but  also  of  the  home 
and  the  school. 

Speaking  at  West  Branch, 

Iowa,  of  the  education  and 
opportunity  provided  him  by 
his  country,  he  said,  “This 
country  gave  me,  as  it  gives 
every  boy  and  g^rl,  a  chance. 

It  gave  me  schooling,  inde¬ 
pendence  of  action,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  and  honor. 

In  no  other  land  could  a  boy 
from  a  country  village,  with¬ 
out  inheritance  or  influential 
friends,  look  forward  with 
unboimded  hope.  My  whole 
life  has  taught  me  what  Amer¬ 
ica  means.  I  am  indebted  to 
my  country  beyond  any  hu¬ 
man  power  to  repay.’* 

His  belief  in  the  imp^'rtance 
of  education  he  summarized 
in  Good  Housekeeping 
for  June,  1928,  when  he 
stated,  “Our  education  is  the 
central  powerhouse  of  our 
whole  system.’’  Again  in  the  same  article,  “Our 
school  business  is  the  business — fundamentally — 
that  has  made  us  what  we  are.’’ 

As  to  the  value  of  this  system,  Mr.  Hoover, 
speaking  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  on  February  25,  1926,  declared,  “If 
we  were  to  suppress  our  educational  system  for  a 
single  generation  the  equipment  would  decay,  the 
most  of  our  people  would  die  of  starvation,  and  in¬ 
tellectually  and  spiritually  we  would  slip  back  four 
thousand  years  in  human  progress.  We  could  re¬ 
cover  the  loss  of  any  other  big  business  in  a  few 
years — but  not  this  one.’’ 

In  the  same  q>etch  he  stated  his  bdief  that  so¬ 


cial  values  outrank  economic  values.  “I  would 
be  one  of  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  belittle 
the  importance  of  the  exact  knowledge  that  teachers 
impart  to  their  pi^ils — as  an  engineer  I  set  a  high 
value  upon  precise  information — but  knowledge, 
however  exact,  is  secondary  to  a  trained  mind  and 
serves  no  useful  purpose  unless  it  is  the  servant  of 
an  ambitious  mind,  a  sound  character,  and  an 
idealistic  spirit.  Social  values  outrank  economic 
values.  Economic  gains, 
even  scientific  gains,  are  worse 
than  useless  if  they  Accrue  to 
a  people  unfitted  by  trained 
character  to  use,  and  not 
abuse  them.’’ 

Speaking  of  the  character 
of  the  teacher  in  the  same  ad¬ 
dress  in  near  classic  phra^, 
he  pointed  out  that,  “The 
public  school  teacher  cannot 
live  apart;  he  cannot  separate 
his  teaching  from  his  daily 
walk  and  conversation.  He 
lives  among  his  pupils  during 
school  hours  and  among  them 
and  their  parents  all  the  time. 
He  is  peculiarly  a  public 
character  under  the  most 
searching  scrutiny  of  watch¬ 
ful  and  critical  eyes.  His 
life  is  an  open  book.  His 
habits  are  known  to  all.  His 
office,  like  that  of  a  minister 
of  religion,  demands  of  him 
an  exceptional  standard  of 
conduct.  And  how  rarely  does  a  teacher  fall  be¬ 
low  that  standard !  It  is  truly  remarkable,  I  think, 
that  so  vast  an  army  of  people — approximately 
eight  hundred  thousand — so  uniformly  meets  its 
obligations,  so  effectively  does  its  job,  so  decently 
behaves  itself,  as  to  be  almost  utterly  inconspicu¬ 
ous  in  a  sensation-loving  country.  It  implies  a 
wealth  of  character,  of  tact,  of  patience,  of  quiet 
competence,  to  achieve  such  a  record.” 

President  Hoover  believes  that  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  character  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Child  Hygiene 
Association  at  St  Louis,  in  October.  1920,  he 
said,  “The  nation  as  a  whole  has  the  obligation 
of  such  measures  toward  its  children,  as  will  yield 
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them  an  equal  opportunity  at  their  start  in  life. 
Tliit  responsibility  and  duty  is  not  based  alone 
up<Mi  human  aspirations,  birt  it  is  also  baaed  on 
the  necessity  to  secure  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
health,  economic  and  social  progress  by  the  nation. 
Every  child  delinquent  in 
body,  educadmi.  or  character, 
is  a  charge  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  itself.  The  children 
of  strong  physique,  of  sound 
education  and  character,  are 
the  army  with  which  we  must 
march  to  progress.** 

Emphasizing  the  need  for 
weaving  character  through 
and  through  our  curriculiun. 

Mr.  Hoover,  writing  in  The 
Journal  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  March,  1923. 
stated,  “While  vocational 
training  is  obviously  neces/ary 
and  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  in  the  finer  flowers  of 
civilization  is  of  importance, 
yet  the  creation  ‘of  character 
and  ideals  is  greater  than  all.** 

Also.  “The  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  machinery  can  be 
increased  more  throu^  im¬ 
provement  in  the  character 
and  training  of  its  personnel 
than  through  new  invention.*' 

His  campaign  speeches 
frequently  gave  voice  to  his 
attitude  toward  education.  At 
St.  Louis  he  said.  “There  should  be  no  child.  .  . 
who  does  not  have  opportunity  for  education  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university.**  At  Newark. 
New  Jersey:  “If  we  maintain  free  and  universal 
education.  .  .our  supply  of  leadership  will  stream 
forward  of  its  own  inq>ulse.**  In  Elizabethtown, 


Tenn.,  “It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  moral  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  enlarged  ofi^rtunity  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  every  home  that  we  increasingly 
strengthen  our  public  school  system  and  our  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning.** 

Before  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association 
in  Washington.  D.  C.,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1 926,  he  threw  the 
challenge  of  a  swiftly  progress¬ 
ing  worid  to  teasers  and 
school  administrators,  saying, 
“Our  public  school  system  can¬ 
not  stand  still  in  the  form  and 
character  of  its  instruction — 
it  must  move  forward  with 
every  advance  in  knowledge 
and  it  must  erect  addiricmal 
bulwarks  against  every  new 
malign  social  force.  You  are 
permitted  but  a  short  term  of 
years  in  which  to  infiltrate  a 
mass  of  ideas  into  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation.  There¬ 
fore  our  school  system  must 
utilize  its  intellectual  and  hu¬ 
man  material  to  the  very  best 
advantage.** 

The  educational  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Mr.  Hoover  is  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  thinking  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  coun¬ 
try  Mrho  are  urging  the  ex¬ 
change  of  new  schools  for  <dd, 
of  useful  knowdedge  for  worn 
out  curriculums,  of  freedom  for  bondage,  of  joy 
for  drudgery,  and  of  useful  education  for  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people.  Few  men  m  America 
have  done  as  much  for  children  as  Hoover  and  few 
understand  them  and  their  needs  in  scientific,  social, 
and  national  aspects,  as  does  our  new  president 


Although  education  it  primarily  a  re- 
tpoiuihility  of  the  States  and  lo^  com- 
munitlet,  and  rightly  to,  yet  the  nation  as 
a  whole  is  pitaily  concerned  in  its  depelop- 
went  everywhere  to  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  and  to  complete  universality.  Self- 
government  can  succeed  only  through  an 
instructed  electorate.  Our  objective  it 
nol  simply  to  overcome  illiteracy.  The 
nation  has  marched  far  beyond  that.  The 
more  complex  the  problems  of  the  nation 
become.  Use  greater  is  the  need  for  more 
and  more  advanced  instruction.  Moreover, 
as  our  numbers  increase  and  as  our  life 
expands  with  science  and  invention,  we 
must  discover  more  and  more  leaders  for 
every  walk  of  life.  H^e  carmot  hope  to 
succeed  in  directing  this  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  civilixation  unless  we  can  draw  all 
the  talent  of  leadership  from  the  whole 
people.  One  civilization  after  another  has 
been  wrecked  upon  the  attempt  to  secure 
sufficient  leadership  from  a  single  group 
or  clou. 

If  we  would  prevent  the  growth  of  class 
distinctions  and  would  constantly  refresh 
oar  leadership  with  the  ideals  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  we  must  draw  corutantly  from  the 
general  mass.  The  full  opportunity  for 
every  boy  and  girl  to  rise  through  the  se¬ 
lective  processes  of  education  can  alone 
secure  to  as  this  leadership. — HzaBEXT 
Hooves  Inaugural  Address. 


Important  Convention  Announcement  for  Members 
OF  THE  Association 


All  Teachers  who  expect  to  travel  by  Railroad  to  the  G>nvention  in  Atlantic  Qty 
should  heed  the  following  instructions: 

1.  Secure  a  Railroad  Certificate  from  the  Railroad  Secretary,  Miss  Harriet  J. 

Outwin.  409  Knickerbocker  Avenue,  Paterson.  N.  J. 

2.  Present  this  Certificate  to  the  Station  Agent  when  you  purchase  your  ticket 

to  Atlantic  City.  This  will  entitle  you  to  one-half  fare  for  the  return  trip. 

3.  Railroad  tickets  must  be  validated.  Representatives  of  the  several  railroads 

will  be  present  at  the  convention  to  validate  tickets. 
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The  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

By  Dr.  Wiluam  J.  Bickett 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Trenton 
Member,  Board  of  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  Trustees 


HY  A  Pension  System — ^The  idea  of 
pensioning  public  employees  has  grown 
in  popular  favor  in  this  coimtry  so  that 
it  now  includes  most  government  and 
state  employees,  and  the  staffs  of 
workers  in  many  of  the  cities.  Industrial  pensions 
had  their  start  within  the  railroads,  and  have  be- 
come  popular  in  many  other  branches  of  industry. 

The  pension  idea  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  that  it  gives  a  humane 
way  for  employers  to  protect 
themselves  against  retaining 
on  their  payrolls,  super¬ 
annuated  or  disabled  em¬ 
ployees.  The  employees,  if 
they  make  regular  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  pension  fund,  have 
a  pride  in  building  up  for 
themselves  a  means  for  retire¬ 
ment  which  can  be  effected 
without  loss  of  self  respect. 

Beginnings  of  the 
New  Jersey  System — The 
pensioning  of  public  school 
teachers  in  New  Jersey  was 
first  sanctioned  by  law  in 
1 903  —  the  employers  allow¬ 
ing  half-pay  after  forty  years 
of  service.  TTiis  was  liber¬ 
alized  in  1912  to  half-pay 
after  thirty-five  years  of  serv¬ 
ice,  and  in  1 9 1 4  the  law  was 
amended  making  the  payment 
of  a  thirty-five  year  service  pension  an  obligation 
of  state.  This  was  a  non-contributory  system,  the 
benefits  being  paid  fully  by  the  State.  In  1 896  the 
teachers  themselves  established  a  contributory  sys¬ 
tem,  authorized  by  a  law  of  the  Legislature. 
The  fund  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Teachers’  Retirement  System.  Membership  was  at 
first  optional.  It  later  became  compulsory.  Mem¬ 
bers  contributed  two  per  cent,  of  their  salary  and 
could  qualify  for  a  liberal  allowance  in  case  of 
physical  disability.  The  premiums  charged  were 
not  enough  to  provide  the  liberal  benefits  allowed. 
For  several  years  the  fimd  grew  in  assets  until  the 
teachers  who  had  been  enthusiastic  in  starting  the 
system,  qualified  for  disability  retirement  which  in 


many  cases  was  not  actually  disability,  but  old-age 
retirement.  Many  teachers  qualified  for  both  the 
thirty-five  year  service  pension  from  the  State  and 
for  disability  under  the  Teachers’  Retirement 
Fund,  which  brought  them  a  larger  retirement  in¬ 
come  than  their  final  salary  in  active  service. 

The  income  of  the  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  retirements,  so  that  the 
the  assets  of  the  Teachers’ 
Retirement  Fund  began  to 
dwindle.  Benefits  were  being 
paid  to  retired  teachers  out 
of  funds  built  up  from  cur¬ 
rent  contributions  of  members 
in  active  service. 

Establishment  of  Pen¬ 
sion  System — ^The  doubling 
up  of  benefits  and  the  pend¬ 
ing  shortage  of  funds  of  the 
Teachers’  Retirement  Fund 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Leg¬ 
islature  to  enact  pension  leg¬ 
islation.  After  two  years  of 
investigation  a  law  establishing 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  April, 
1919.  The  new  system  began 
operation  the  following  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  present  Retire¬ 
ment  System  took  over  the  re¬ 
maining  assets  of  the  Teachers’ 
Retirement  Fund  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  obligation  of  paying  retirement  benefits 
for  which  teachers  had  qualified  under  the  thirty- 
five  year  service  pension  and  under  the  Teachers’ 
Retirement  Fund  Board. 

Membership — To  fit  a  new  retirement  system 
conceived  on  sound  actuarial  principles,  to  a  more 
or  less  stationary  population  of  active  and  retired 
public  school  teachers,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  classes  of 
membership. 

Teachers  in  service  when  the  law  was  estab¬ 
lished,  were  permitted  up  until  December  31, 
1923,  to  come  into  the  fund  in  the  present  entrant 
class.  These  teachers  received  retirement  credit 
for  service  rendered  prior  to  the  date  of  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  new  system,  up  to  a  limit  of  thirty- 
hve  years  of  such  service,  not  more  than  ten  years 
of  which  could  have  been  rendered  in  the  public 
schools  of  other  states.  These  teachers  were  not 
required  to  go  into  the  fund.  They  retained  and 
still  retain,  during  the  continuity  of  their  service, 
the  right  to  stay  out  of  the  fund. 

The  second  class  of  members  is  known  as  New 
Entrants.  In  this  class  are  included  all  teachers 
appointed  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  law.  These  teachers  are  required  to  come  in 
by  virtue  of  their  appointment.  In  the  new  entrant 
class  are  also  included  teachers  who  once 
had  the  right  to  come  in  as  present  entrants,  but 
who  preferred  not  to  join.  These  teachers  may 
now  come  in  at  any  time  as  new  entrants. 

The  two  classes  of  membership  are  distinct  in 
that  present  entrants  receive  at  retirement,  credit 
for  service  rendered  prior  to  September,  1919, 
without  being  required  to  make  any  contribution 
to  the  fund  on  account  of  their  prior  service,  but 
that  new  entrants  receive  retirement  credit  for  only 
service  on  account  of  which  they  make  contribution 
to  the  fund. 

Who  May  Now  Join — Any  full  time  teacher 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Jersey  is  eligible 
for  enrollment.  By  Chapter  219  of  the  Laws  of 
1921,  regularly  appointed  janitors  and  janitorial 
employees  were  defined  as  teachers,  as  the  word 
“teacher”  is  used  in  the  Pension  Fund  Law.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  officials  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  of  the  local  districts  are  included 
as  teachers.  The  secretarial  staff  of  the  public 
school  system  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  eligibles 
for  membership.  It  is  possible  and  hoped  that  at 
some  future  time  the  law  may  be  liberalized  so  as  to 
include  all  full  time  employees  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

The  principles  justifying  a  retirement  system 
apply  equally  to  all  employees  of  our  educational 
system  who  are  contributing  their  part  to  the  cause 
of  education.  The  reasons  advanced  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  pension  for  teacher  retirement  apply  equally 
to  clerks,  medical  staff,  attendance  officials,  and 
others  employed  by  a  Board  of  Education.  The 
consummation  of  this  desirable  end,  however,  may 
be  wisely  deferred  to  the  future  for  solution. 

Benefits — ^The  benefit  provisions  are  found 
in  Section  231  of  the  pension  fund  law.  If  a 
member  leaves  the  service  for  any  cause  or  if  he 
dies  before  retirement,  his  total  contributions  are 
returned  with  interest  at  three  and  one-half  per 
cent.  When  a  member  qualifies  for  retirement, 
his  total  contributions  accumulated  at  four  per  cent 
interest,  are  applied  as  a  single  premium  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  life  annuity,  payable  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments,  which  is  matched  by  a  pension  granted  by 


the  State.  Present  entrants  also  receive  a  prior 
service  pension. 

The  pension  and  annuity  elements  together 
make  up  a  retirement  allowance,  the  amount  of 
which  may  be  approximated  by  this  rule:  multiply 
the  retiring  member’s  average  yearly  salary  for  the 
five  years  immediately  preceding  retirement  by  a 
fraction  whose  denominator  is  70  and  whose  nomi¬ 
nator  is  the  number  of  years  of  service  to  his  credit 

As  the  law  was  first  approved  there  were  two 
kinds  of  retirement  for  which  a  member  could 
qualify — super-annuaticm  on  attaining  age  sixty- 
two,  which  becomes  compulsory  within  a  year  after 
attaining  age  seventy,  or  disability  retirement  on 
furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  disability  by 
medical  examination  after  ten  years  of  service, 
which  in  the  case  of  new  entrant  members  must  be 
service  while  a  member  of  the  fimd. 

In  1920  the  benefit  provisions  of  the  law  were 
amended  so  ais  to  allow  present  entrant  members 
to  qualify  for  retirement  after  thirty-five  yean  of 
service  before  attaining  age  sixty-two,  providing 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  their  service  had  been 
rendered  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

“Thirty-five  years  of  service”  has  a  traditional 
meaning  in  teacher  retirement  in  New  Jersey.  It 
was  the  goal  at  which  all  teachers  aimed  so  as  to 
qudify  for  half-pay  pension  before  the  present  re¬ 
tirement  system  was  established.  It  is  still  the 
basis  of  measuring  the  amount  of  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  for  which  members  may  qualify  in  the  present 
system — for,  by  the  rxile  above  quoted,  thirty-five 
years  of  service  means  an  anow2mce  of  approxi¬ 
mately  half-pay.  It  should  be  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  new  entrant  members  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  are  not 
eligible  for  the  thirty-five  year  service  pension. 
New  entrants  may  qualify  for  only  super-annuation 
retirement  or  disalnlity  retirement.  This  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  is  not  genersJly  understood  by 
new  entrant  members. 

Options — ^The  rule  which  I  have  quoted  gives 
the  approximate  amount  of  the  maximum  allow¬ 
ance  to  which  any  member  will  become  entitled  at 
retirement.  This  allowance  ceases  at  death.  To 
service  or  super-armuation  retirants  vdio  wish  to 
make  provision  for  a  member  of  the  family  depen¬ 
dent  upon  them,  it  is  possible  by  selecting  one  of 
the  options  defined  in  paragraph  1 4  of  Section  25 1 
of  the  Law.  to  reduce  their  own  allowance  and  to 
provide  one  of  several  benefits  to  the  estate  or  to 
a  named  contingent  beneficiary. 

Purchase  of  Prior  Service  Credit — On 
account  of  the  liberal  benefits  granted  by  the  State 
at  rerirement,  I  wish  to  recommend  that  every 
teacher  or  official  in  the  State,  eligible  for  mem- 
ContinueJ  on  page  38 
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The  Call  to  Atlanta 

Jessie  M.  Robbins 

Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Publications  National  Education  Association 


FLANTA,  “the  Gate  City  of  the  South,” 
is  a  city  of  over  320,000  inhabitants.  It 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  second 
in  altitude  in  large  cities  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  situated  among  the 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Its  cli¬ 
mate  the  year  around  is  delightful,  and  the  re¬ 
markable  drainage  afforded  by  its  location,  makes 
Atlanta  a  healthful  place. 

Peachtree  Street  is  Atlanta’s  best  known  thor¬ 
oughfare.  It  was  named  from  an  old  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  that  stood  just  north  of  the  city.  Whitehall, 
the  main  shopping  street,  took  its  name  from 
“White  Hall  Inn,”  built  in  1837,  but  long  since 
destroyed.  The  intersection  of  Peachtree,  White¬ 
hall.  Marietta,  Edgewood  Avenue,  and  Decatur 
Streets  is  popularly  known  as  “Five  Points.” 

The  Atlanta  convention  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  will  center  around  the  City 
Auditorium  which  will  be  Association  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  Auditorium,  said  to  be  the  largest  as¬ 
sembly  hall  in  the  South,  is  located  at  Gilmer  and 
Couitland  Streets,  three  blocks  east  from  Five 
Points.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  main  auditorium, 
seating  6,000;  Taft  Hall,  seating  750,  2md 


54,000  square  feet  of  exhilnt  space;  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  is  the  City  Armory,  \^re  patriotic  or¬ 
ganizations  hold  their  meetings. 

Much  of  the  social  side  of  an  N.  El.  A.  con¬ 
vention  is  found  in  its  breakfasts,  luncheons,  and 
dinners,  held  for  the  most  part  in  the  principal  hotels- 
Atlanta’s  hotels  with  their  spacious  ballrooms,  par¬ 
lors,  roof  gardens,  and  terraces,  are  well  prepared 
to  cater  to  convention  crowds.  But  hotel  luncheons 
and  banquets,  though  demonstrating  what  southern 
chefs -can  do,  can  but  hint  at  the  hospitality  that 
awaits  the  teacher  or  administrator  at  the  sixty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Elducation 
Association. 

Adanta  abounds  in  attractions  for  those  who 
love  literature  and  history.  Lovers  of  Uncle 
Remus  stories  will  find  themselves  taking  the  car 
on  Peachtree  Street  marked  “Whitehall  to  West 
End”  any  time  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  four 
in  the  afternoon  for  a  visit  to  “The  Sign  of  the 
Wren’s  Nest,”  the  home  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
Lovers  of  history  will  pause  at  the  old  iron  lamp 
post  on  the  comer  of  Alabama  and  Whitehall 
Streets  to  read  its  metal  plate:  “The  damage  to 
the  base  of  this  lamp  was  caused  by  a  shell  during 


The  “fVren’s  Neil,”  home  of  Joel  Chandler  Harrit,  trill  he  tutted  fcy  thousandt  of  teachers  who  attend 
the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  at  Atlanta.  The  house  stands  in  the  midst  of  Snap  Bean  Farm,  a  plantation  of 
honepsuclile,  mocking  birds,  and  roses  spreading  over  two  dtp  lot*. 
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Tentative  Outune  of  Atlanta  Program 

June  28 — ^July  4,  1929 


Convention  Theme:  ‘'Edncalioa  for  •  New  WorlA** 


Pretiding: 

Uel  W.  Lamkin,  Pretidenl 

Morning: 

of  the  Narimial  Edncatiaa 
AMOciatioa. 

Friday,  June  28 

Afternoon: 

Evening: 

Fini  General  SeMion  in  Atlanta  Au¬ 

Evening: 

ditorium.  Among  the  speaker*  will 

be  William  John  Coorcr,  United 
Slate*  CommiMiooer  of  Edncalioa. 

Morning: 

Saturday,  June  29 

Afternoon: 

Morning ; 

Second  General  Semion. 

Noon: 

First  Luncheon  of  life  members  of 

Evening: 

National  Elducalion  Association. 

Afternoon: 

Visitor*  to  the  convention  will  be 

guests  of  the  citizen*  of  Atlanta  at  a 
barbecue. 

Evening: 

Third  General  Session.  A  program  of 

Morning: 

Negro  music  is  being  arranged  by  die 
National  Association  of  Teachers  in 

Afternoon: 

Colored  Schyol*. 

Sunday,  June  30 

Evening: 

Morning : 

The  convention  theme  will  be  presented 

in  churches  throu{^oul  Georgia. 

Morning: 

A  flernoon : 

Vesper  services  under  auspices  of  Na¬ 

tional  Education  Association. 

Noon: 

Monday,  July  1 

First  BiuincM  SeMion  of  RepretcnU' 
ihre  AMemblY. 

Fourth  General  SeMion. 

Meetings  of  Departments  of  die  Asso* 
ciation. 

Fifdi  General  Semion. 

Tuesday,  July  2 

Combined  Sixth  General  Session  and 
Meeting  of  the  Representative  As¬ 
sembly. 

Meetings  of  Departments  of  die  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Sixth  General  Seuion.  Pageant  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Atlanta  Public 
Schools. 

Wednesday,  July  3 

Second  BusmeM  SeMion  of  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  Assembly. 

Seventh  General  Assembly. 

Meetings  of  Departments  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Eighth  General  SeMion. 

Thursday,  July  4 

Independence  Day  Elxercises  in  Atlanta 
Auditorium. 

Adjournment 


the  war  between  the  States,  Battle  of  Atlanta,  July 
22,  1864."  If  time  permits,  visiton  will  see  the 
Confederate  Soldiers*  Home  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city  and  Fort  Walker,  in  Grant  Park,  a 
part  of  the  old  breastworks  in  the  Battle  of  Atlanta. 
Admirers  of  Woodrow  Wilson  will  take  time  to 
visit  the  red  brick  building  on  the  comer  of  Broad 
and  Marietta  Streets  where  he  began  the  practice 
of  law.  It  was  in  Atlanta  that  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar. 

N.  E.  A.  visitors  will  be  interested  in  the  edu¬ 


cational  facilities  of  Atlanta.  Foremost  is  Oglo- 
thorpe  University,  easily  reached  by  motor  and  by 
street  cars  marked  “Oglethorpe  University.”  Its 
campus  of  137  acres  includes  an  82-acre  lake  and 
many  blue  granite  buildings,  one  of  which  is  Her- 
mance  Stadium,  seating  40,000,  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity,  operated  by  the  Methodist  Church,  South, 
thirty-five  minutes  from  the  center  of  the  city,  has 
a  beautiful  landscaped  campus  of  165  acres  in 
Druid  Hills.  The  Georgia  &hool  of  Technology, 
with  35  acres  of  ground  and  1 8  buildings  is  easily 


National  Education  Association 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
June  28  —  July  4,  1929 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  Headquarters 

Robert  Fulton  Hotel — Room  410 

The  New  Jersey  Dinner 

will  be  at  the  Robert  Fulton  Hotel  Monday,  July  1  st,  at  6  P.  M.  $2.50  per  plate. 
All  New  Jersey  Friends  Invited 

Reservations  should  be  directed  to  Mrs.  Stdla  S.  Applegate,  Room  304, 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


New  Jersey  Teachers  attending  the  convention  are  requested  to  register  at  the  New 
Jersey  Headquarters  iiiunediately  upon  arrival. 
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reached  on  North  Avenue.  At  Georgia  Tech  is 
the  first  school  of  ceramics  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 
About  a  mile  from  the  city  limits  is  Agnes  Scott 
College,  the  first  college  in  Georgia  to  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  Southern  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges.  Among  other  institutions  of  note  are  Marist 
College,  Woodberry  Hall,  Washington  Seminary, 
Georgia  Military  Academy,  the  Atlanta  Law 
School,  Southern  Dental  College,  and  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music.  Atlanta  has  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  negro  than  any  other  city 
in  the  world.  Some  of  the  largest  of  them  are; 
Atlanta  University,  Morris  Brown  University, 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Morehouse  Col¬ 
lege,  Spellman  College,  and  Clark  University. 

Coach  lines  operating  on  Broad  Street  will  take 
the  visitor,  wearied  with  conferences  and  speeches, 
to  beautiful  Ansley  Park  or  to  the  Highland  Ave¬ 
nue  section,  past  the  Biltmore  Hotel  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  mansion.  Any  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue  or 
Druid  Hill  street  car  on  Forsyth  or  Peachtree 
Streets  will  take  one  to  Atlanta’s  finest  residence 
section — Druid  Hills.  Among  the  parks  easily 
reached  by  street  cars  are  Grant,  Piedmont  and 
Lakewood.  An  object  of  interest  in  the  latter  is 
the  Ostrich  Farm. 


What  Mt.  Vernon  is  to  Washington,  Stone 
Mountain  is  to  Atlanta.  Sixteen  miles  east  of  the 
city  a  solid  body  of  exposed  granite  rises  a  mile 
above  the  valley.  It  is  8,000  feet  long  and  seven 
miles  around  the  base.  On  its  northern  side.  Stone 
Mountain  has  a  1,000  feet  drop.  Across  this 
mammoth  background  is  being  carved  a  panorama 
of  at  least  700  figures,  counting  artillery  guns  and 
gun  carriages.  The  figures  of  the  central  group, 
now  completed,  include  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  Stonewall  Jackson.  President  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  four  other  outstanding  Confederate  generals, 
all  on  horseback.  To  give  one  an  idea  of  the 
stupendousness  of  this  colossal  sculpture,  the  statue 
of  General  Lee  is  nearly  165  feet  high  and  about 
the  height  of  a  fifteen-story  office  building.  A 
dozen  men  could  be  seated  comfortably  on  the 
brim  of  the  hat.  When  completed  the  central 
group  alone  will  immeasurably  surpass  every  other 
monument  of  history.  In  addition,  the  plans  in¬ 
clude  a  Memorial  Hall,  chiselled  from  the  moun¬ 
tain,  for  the  safekeeping  of  records  and  relics  of 
the  Confederacy  and  a  great  open  amphitheatre, 
a  granite  structure  rivaling  the  Coliseum  of  ancient 
Rome. 


Hotels  in  Atlanta 

The  list  of  hotels  given  below  is  for  the  convenience  and  information  of  those  desiring  hotel 
accommodations  at  Atlanta.  If  you  will  write  Fred  Houser,  Elxecutive  Secretary  of  the  Atlanta 
Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau.  218  Wynne-Claughton  Building.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  stating  the  date  of 
your  arrival  and  the  type  of  accommodations  desired,  your  request  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  New  Jersey  headquarters  will  be  located  at  the  Robert  Fulton  Hotel,  Luckie  and  Cone 
Streets. 


NAME  OF  HOTEL  | 

Number 

of 

Room* 

560 

500 

400 

400 

400 

312 

300 

Georgiaa  Terrace,  Peachtree  at  Ponce  de  Leon  — 
Aragon  Hotel,  Peachtree  at  Ellii . . — 

1  256 

1  200 
200 

125 

150 

130 

120 

119 

105 

Wilmcnt  Hotel  46  Broad  St  S  W 

100 

65 

63 

60 

Scoville  Hotel,  W.  Mitchell  . 

50 

Martinique  Hotel,  Ivy  and  Ellit  — - — — - 

44 

1  Rate*  per  Day  for  Room 

1  Accommodating  One 

1  Per*an 

Rate*  per  Day  for  Room 
Accommodating  Two 
Per*on* 

With  Badi 

With  Bath 

Without  Bath 

Without  Bath 

i4.00  to  $5.00 
2.50  to  5.00 

So  00  to  $8.00 

4.50  to  10.00 
4.00  and  up  ! 
4.00  to  7.00 
2.00  and  up  | 
3.00  to  7.^1 

2.50  and  up  i 
2.50  to  4.00 

2.00  and  up 

2.00  to  4.00 
2.50  to  4.00 
3.00  to  5.00 
2.00  to  3.00 
2.00  to  3.00 

$2  00  to  $2.50 
1 .50  and  up 

$3.00  to  $4.00 
3.00  and  up 

3.50  to  7.00 
5.00  to  7.00 
3.50  to  6.00 
4.00  to  6.00 

3.66 

1.50  to  200 

3.50  to  5.00 
2.00  to  3.00 

1.50  to  2,50 

3.00  to  5.00 

2.50  and  up 

5.00  and  up 

2.00  and  up 

2.50  to  3.50 

2.00  to  ’2.56 

1.50  to  3.00 
1.50  to  2.00 
2.00  to  2.50 

1.50 

3.00  to  5.^ 

2.50  to  5.C0 
2.00  to  2.50 

3.50  to  5,00 

2.50  to  3.50 

1.50 

2.50  to  3.00 

1.50  to  2.50 
3.00  to  3.50 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00  to  230 
1.50  to  2.00 

5.00  to  6.00 
1  4.00  to  5.00 
3.00  to  4.00 

1.50  to  2.0c 

1  2.50  to  3.00 

1  1 

1 
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The  Grievances  and  Redress  Committee 
and  the  Teacher 

By  Mary  J.  Kelley,  Paterson 

Chairman  of  Grievances  and  Redress  Committee 


E  teachers  and  friends  of  our  school  sys¬ 
tem  builded  well,  when  in  1912  they  es¬ 
tablished  tenure  for  the  thousands  of 
the  present  teachers  of  New  Jersey. 

The  members  of  the  New  JERSEY 
State  Teachers’  Association  of  that  time 
saw  the  necessity  of  supporting  individual  cases 
that  might  arise  from  the  refusal  of  school  boards 
to  properly  interpret  the  Tenure  of 
Service  Act  and  to  accept  unreservedly 
the  rights  of  their  teachers.  This 
foresight  resulted  in  the  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  making  tenure  a  living 
force  by  creating  the  Griev¬ 
ances  and  Redress  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  work  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  establish  by 
recorded  decision  the  legal 
status  of  the  teacher. 

The  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  keep  in  sight  that  no 
work  of  today  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  proper 
education  of  the  child  and 
are  reluctant  to  conrider 
grievances,  the  support  of 
which  would  hamper  in  any 
way  the  character  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  students  under 
the  care  of  the  complainant.  We 
must  lend  our  aid  to  any  existing 
conditions  that  tend  to  promote  edu¬ 
cation,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  _  . 

maintain,  without  reserve,  the  prin-  "*ARY  J 

ciples  of  our  Tenure  of  Service  Act. 

It  would  be  unwise  for  the  Grievances  and 
Redress  Committee  to  undertake  to  support  a  case 
not  fully  understood  by  all  interested,  so  from  the 
begituiing  of  the  work  of  the  committee  in  its 
official  capacity,  it  has  been  customary  that  no  case 
should  be  supported  or  placed  before  the  Elxecutive 
Committee  until  the  complainant  has  used  such 
means  as  are  at  his  command  to  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Elducation  and  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

When  the  members  of  the  committee  decide  that 
there  is  a  legitimate  reason  to  consider  a  case  the 
personality  of  the  complainant  is  entirely  lost;  the 


thought  is,  has  School  Law  been  interpreted 
logically,  have  charges  been  properly  preferred 
and  adequately  sustained  by  the  comiplaining  school 
board,  and  on  the  other  hand  has  the  teacher 
been  strictly  observant  of  School  Law  and  been 
scnq>ulously  careful  to  perform  her  work  as 
designated  in  her  contract. 

In  many  instances  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  in  an  unofficial  manner,  satis¬ 
factorily  adjust  cases  of  grievances  by 
advising  teachers  and  school  boards 
of  the  intent  of  the  law  and  of  the 
possible  merits  of  the  cases 
under  consideration. 

The  first  Grievance  and 
Redress  Committee  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men  and  women 
selected  from  the  many  ear¬ 
nest  workers  of  the  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION.  Miss  Allen,  with  her 
wonderfully  legal  mind  and 
helpful  disposition,  saw  the 
necessity  of  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  and  was  active  in 
having  it  incorporated  in  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Association.  Until 
death  was  near.  Miss  Elliza- 
beth  A.  Allen,  of  Hoboken, 
a  former  president  of  the  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  from  her  deep  fund  of  experi¬ 
ence.  many  times  sustained  the  teacher 
m  her  difficulties  and  by  her  superior 
knowledge  of  school  life  often  saved  a 
young  teacher  from  puUicity  that 

have  been  detrimental  to  her  future 


Kelley 


might 
progress. 

Miss  Mary  McNamara,  of  Jersey  City,  is  still 
a  member  of  the  committee  and  after  sixteen  yean 
of  uninterrupted  service  is  only  too  willing  to  lend 
herself  to  give  aid  in  untangling  any  mentally  bur¬ 
densome  problem  that  may  arise. 

Mr.  A.  Robinson  was  a  faithful  worker  and  did 
much  that  was  greatly  ai^reciated.  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Cooker,  who  wais  called  by  death  after  serv¬ 
ing  less  than  a  year  on  the  fint  committee,  no 
doubt  would  have  made  an  effort  to  accomplish 
ConSnueJ  on  pafe  46 
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Modern  Methods  in  Teaching  Arithmetic 

David  Eugene  Smith,  LL.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 


Teachers  College,  Columbia 

HE  two  great  objectives  in  preparing 
teachers  of  arithmetic  are  ( I )  the  study 
of  children’s  powers  and  interests  and  (2) 

_  a  knowledge  of  social  needs.  Stated  less 

pendantically,  what  do  children  like,  what 
can  they  usually  do  at  a  given  age,  and  what  are 
their  present  or  future'  needs  with  respect  to  arith¬ 
metic  in  daily  life? 

Of  course  the  first  of  these  objectives  means 
child  psychology,  the  child’s  interests  being  tiad 
up  with  his  ability  to  understand.  This  determines 
whether  fractions  for  example,  are  to  be  taught  all 
in  one  grade,  or  are  to  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  chUdren’s  growing  needs  and  interests. 

The  second,  the  social  needs,  means  that  we 
must  know  what  it  is  in  arithmetic  that  ordinary 
business  requires.  If  it  is  going  to  require  that 
people  generally  should  be  able  to  divide  1  mi. 
728  ft.  by  3  yd.  6  in.  (which  is  not,  and  never 
has  been  the  case),  then  the  topic  should  be  made 
as  interesting  as  possible  and  should  be  taught. 
If  not,  it  should  be  discarded,  as  has  happily  been 
the  case,  in  connection  with  examples  like  the  one 
just  cited. 

The  following  suggestions  follow  as  corollaries 
from  these  two  statements,  and  characterize  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  modem  work  in  “methods.” 

1.  Cultivate  simplicity  of  language.  The  real 
leaders  in  education  do  this.  It  is  the  one  who 
has  to  conceal  his  ignorance  who  makes  the  strained 
effort  to  appear  learned  by  using  pedantic  language. 
Use  the  vocabulary  of  the  child  so  far  as  this  leads 
to  good  English.  It  is  only  by  simple  words  that 
a  new  topic  can  be  successfully  presented.  To 
speak  of  the  least  common  multiple  in  the  early 
treatment  of  fractions  is  a  barbarism,  and  to  speak 
of  it  at  all  is  rather  useless. 

2.  Cultivate  sin4>licity  of  treatment.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  fractions  that  people  really  need  to 
add  is  a  very  simple  matter,  but  certain  teachers 
and  textbooks  give  such  complex  displays  of  the 
process  as  to  trouble  even  an  adult. 

3.  Anal}rze  the  difficulties  of  the  child,  as  the 
schools  of  educaticm  would  state  it.  In  simpler 
language,  find  and  remedy  any  difficulty  that  he 
has  in  his  work.  This  may  well  be  illustrated  by 
long  division.  The  operation  gives  no  trouble  if 
it  is  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  offer  only  one 
difficulty  at  a  time,  and  if  so  presented  it  is  properly 
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assigned  to  Grade  4.  It  is  because  it  is  generally 
not  so  presented  that  a  few  writers  have  recom¬ 
mended  postponing  it  to  Grade  5.  What  the 
proper  steps  are  cannot,  of  course,  be  set  forth  in 
a  brief  article  like  this,  but  they  relate  to  such  feat¬ 
ures  as  obvious  quotient  figures;  non-obvious  ones; 
zeros  in  the  divisor,  dividend,  and  quotient;  quo¬ 
tient  figures  too  large;  one  at  a  time  and  in  their 
natural  order,  the  process  loses  most  of  its  diffi¬ 
culties. 

4.  Make  the  work  seem  useful.  When  this  is 
done,  the  pupil  has  found  one  of  the  chief  founda¬ 
tions  of  interest.  The  problems  may  not  be  any 
more  important  and  interesting  to  Henry  Ford  in 
his  business  than  his  would  be  to  the  child,  but  to 
the  latter  they  mean  a  great  deal.  Cultivate  the 
uses  of  arithmetic  in  the  worthwhile  games  of  child¬ 
hood,  in  the  play  adapted  to  the  grade  that  is  being 
taught,  and  in  the  simple  purchases  in  which  chQ- 
dren’s  imagination  leads  them  to  take  delight.  To 
a  child  in  the  eadv  »:rade8,  or  indeed  before  the 
high  schools,  a  game  is  far  more  useful  than  the 
nuning  of  zinc  or  the  growing  of  alfalfa.  See  to 
it,  however,  that  the  game  violates  no  important 
educational  principle,  as  in  speed  work  with  unus¬ 
able  fractions.  Number  tricks,  used  to  a  reason¬ 
able  extent,  are  also  of  appreciable  value. 

5.  Encourage  the  pupil  occasionally  to  measure 
his  own  advancement.  Do  not  make  the  process 
of  measuring  so  complex  as  to  take  away  all  his 
interest;  on  the  contrary,  tell  him  some  simple  way 
of  keeping  a  record  of  his  success  on  any  given 
page  of  exercises.  Let  him  then  review  the  same 
page  occasionally,  recording  his  score  each  time. 
In  this  way  he  plays  a  game  against  himself  and 
sees  from  his  score  (perhaps  recorded  by  a  graph) 
his  own  growth. 

6.  In  measuring  of  progress,  encourage  accuracy 
in  every  way.  Teach  and  use  simple  checks  even 
in  the  early  grades.  The  time  element  is  of  far  less 
importance  than  that  of  accuracy.  Many  excel¬ 
lent  mathematicians  are  rather  slow  in  their  work, 
but  they  pay  great  attention  to  checking  every 
operation.  The  safest  way  of  setting  a  time  limit 
is  to  encourage  speed  and  to  call  “time’’  when 
three  or  four  pupils  have  raised  their  hands.  Even 
then,  it  shows  very  bad  judgment  to  penalize  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  somewhat  slow,  provided  their  work 
is  accurate.  Encourage  them  to  try  to  exercise 
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often  enough  to  allow  them  to  attain  thdr  oMm 
normal  speed,  and  praise  them  for  accuracy  \dum 
this  characterizes  their  work. 

7.  Teach  the  pupils  to  use  the  textbook  to  the 
best  advantage.  Elncourage  them  to  ask  you  ques¬ 
tions  about  how  to  do  the  work — as  in  each  step 
of  the  process  of  multiplying.  If  the  teacher  puts 
the  question  in  another  and  clearer  way.  the  pupil 
can  usually  answer  it  himself.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  features  in  modern  teaching  is  the  freedom 
of  conversation  between  the  teacher  and  the  class. 
Skillfully  handled,  there  is  little  danger  of  useless 
questions.  While  a  good  textbook  is  largely  self¬ 
teaching,  it  is  greatly  helped  by 
the  enthusiasm  and  sympathetic 
care  of  a  good  teacher;  2uk1 
while  a  good  teacher  may  be 
able  to  dispense  with  a  text¬ 
book,  she  is  greatly  helped  by 
a  clear  presentation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  by  the  problem  and 
practice  material  of  such  an  aid. 

In  general  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  latter,  prepared 
as  it  should  be  by  scholarly  ex¬ 
perts,  and  following  as  it  should, 
the  best-designed  courses  of 
study,  it  is  a  safer  judge  of 
what  should  be  taught  than  is 
the  teacher  herself.  If  the  book 
contains  false  or  worthless  ma¬ 
terial.  the  teacher  is  justified  in 
departing  from  it,  but  there  is 
usually  a  distinct  loss  when  a 
teacher  or  a  school  attempts  to 
reanange  the  work,  as  laid 
down  in  the  book  that  has  been 
adopted.  The  cases  in  which  a  departure  is  most 
commonly  justified  are  those  in  which  useless  work 
appears  in  fractions,  denominate  numbers,  “ragged 
columns”  of  decimals,  and  in  problems  that  are 
hopelessly  beyond  the  comprehension  or  interest  of 
the  pupils.  Even  if  a  book  teaches  the  placing  of 
the  quotient  above  the  dividend  in  short  division 
(which  is  never  done  and  caimot  advantageously 
be  done  in  most  cases  in  practical  computation), 
it  is  better  to  follow  it.  The  textbooks  often  have 
to  adapt  themselves  to  some  particular  course  ot 
study  in  use  in  a  city  or  State,  and  thus  accept  small 
details  like  this  that  have  no  justification  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that  some 
psychologist  looks  solely  at  a  small  psychological 
problem  and  not  at  the  needs  of  business  men. 

8.  Lay  out  definite  objectives  for  the  term  and 
the  year.  A  good  text  book  will  do  this  for  you; 
but  local  conditions  in  certain  cases  will  require  you 
to  depart  from  it.  In  any  cases  do  not  feel  obliged 
to  teach  everything  in  the  book.  Some  books  have 
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altogether  too  much  material  for  any  school,  just 
as  some  have  too  litde.  A  certain  textbook  has, 
for  example,  some  360  computations  condensed 
into  about  a  half  page.  A  study  of  the  subject 
has  shown  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to 
put  1,600  of  this  kind  of  exercise  on  a  single  full 
page,  but  the  only  possible  gain  would  be  the 
ability  to  say  that  there  are  1,600  conqiutations 
in  less  than  thirty  lines — most  of  them  absolutdy 
useless.  In  any  such  case  the  teacher  will,  of 
course,  ignore  all  but  a  small  number,  limited  to 
meeting  the  genuine  needs  of  practical  life. 

9.  Remember  that  the  greatest  objective  m 
“method”  is  to  establish  arith¬ 
metic  “skills” — in  simpler  lang¬ 
uage,  to  cover  all  the  essential 
points  in  ordinary  computation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cover  all 
possible  combinations  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  fractions  (say  such 
useless  ones  as  3/1 1  +  1  7/22, 
— inserted  only  because  it  il¬ 
lustrates  cancellation),  but  it  is 
necessary  to  know  perfectly 
all  such  combinations  as  7x8. 
8x7,  56+8,  and  56+7.  Our 
best  textbooks  now  present  this 
work  quite  satisfactorily,  and 
the  acquisition  of  these  “skills,” 
together  with  their  application 
to  computation,  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  work  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades.  To  accomi^ish 
this  purpose  the  work  should,  of 
course,  be  presented  in  order  of 
difficulty.  Each  detail  of  each 
process  should  be  mastered  as 
it  is  presented,  one  at  a  time,  thus  avoiding  later 
confusion  due  to  the  piling  up  of  a  lot  of  weak¬ 
nesses.  A  “skill”  once  acquired  should  be  con¬ 
tinually  reviewed  so  as  not  to  be  lost.  The  motto 
should  be.  “Keep  up  the  old  skdl  while  gaining  the 
new.”  There  ^ould  be  frequent  reviews,  but  at 
lengthening  intervals,  and  these  should  affiord  prac¬ 
tice  in  small  amounts  but  sufficient  to  cover  the 
essentials. 

10.  Be  sympathetic  with  any  good  system  of 
tests,  but  be  absolutely  opposed  to  any  that  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  obsolete.  In  general  the  modem 
tests  serve  two  or  three  very  important  purposes. 
First,  they  are,  as  the  schools  of  education  put  it. 
“diagnostic.”  Stated  more  simply,  they  allow  you 
to  find  where  the  pupil’s  difficulties  lie,  so  that  you 
can  drill  upon  the  particular  combination  until  it 
is  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  mind.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  buy  sets  of  tests  for  this  purpose  if  you  have  a 
book  with  ploity  of  practice  material,  but  the  sep- 
ConlinaeJ  on  page  50 
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Bucking  Authority 

B})  Helen  P.  Taussig 

yisiting  Teacher,  Neivark  Public  Schools 


EORGE  defied  authority  at  every  turn. 
When  corrected  he  was  stubborn  and 
sullen.  He  never  wanted  to  conform. 
His  teacher  sent  a  note  to  his  father  who 
promised  to  “show  George  how  to  be¬ 
have  in  the  future.”  The  next  day  George  came 
to  school  more  defiant  than  ever.  What  is  the 
teacher  to  do?  Let  us  pay  a  visit  to  George’s 
home. 

His  mother,  a  large,  stout,  Italian  woman,  is 
busy  wrapping  her  month-old  baby  in  swaddling 
clothes,  while  the  cradle  beside  her,  wkh  its  auto¬ 
matic  equipment,  is  rocking  the  next  oldest  to  sleep. 
There  are  two  others  not  yet  of  school  age  playing 
on  the  floor,  fighting  over  a  stick  of  candy.  The 
foiur  children  come  home  from  school  to  pick  up 
what  lunch  their  mother  has  had  time  to  prepare. 
George,  the  oldest,  has  a  note  from  his  teacher — 
James,  the  next  oldest,  pulls  the  note  from  George’s 
hand  and  with  much  glee  gives  it  to  his  mother. 
A  fight  ensues  between  George  and  James.  The 
two  children  on  the  floor  drop  their  stick  of  candy 
and  join  the  bigger  fight,  in  which  the  other 
school  children  have  already  taken  sides.  By  this 
time  the  cradle  machinery  has  ceased  to  function 
and  the  baby  registers  his  protests  with  loud  shrieks. 
The  mother  throws  some  Italian  expletives  into  the 
ring,  grabs  the  baby  under  her  arm  and  makes  for 
the  leather  strap  hanging  on  the  wall.  The  chil¬ 
dren  scatter  in  all  directions  and  George  is  grabbed 
by  the  collar,  severely  shaken,  screamed  at,  and 
promised  a  beating  by  his  father  that  evening. 

George  returns  to  school  the  next  day  deter- 
nuned  to  “get  even.”  He  is  revoking  in  school 
against  authority  which  his  home  experiences  have 
taught  him  is  unreasonable  and  unnecessarily  severe. 

Let  us  now  visit  Albert’s  home  on  the  day  that 
he  brings  a  note  from  school  announcing  his  sullen 
behavior.  Albert  is  a  pale,  delicate  looking  child, 
lovable  and  well  behaved  in  school  if  given  his  own 
way.  Whenever  crossed,  corrected,  or  asked  to 
conform  against  his  will,  he  becomes  sullen  and 
utterly  unresponsive.  Albert’s  mother  is  sitting  at 
the  window  in  the  kitchen,  knitting  a  sweater  for 
Albert,  her  only  son.  The  table  is  set  and  the 
steaming  dinner  already  to  serve.  She  looks  at 
the  clock  and  then  anxiously  out  of  the  window, 
wondering  what  has  hai^ned  to  make  her  boy 
five  minutes  late.  She  sees  him  coming  and  rushes 
to  the  door  to  greet  him.  He  does  not  want  cocoa 
today.  A  glass  ef  milk  is  poured,  for  him.  He 


would  like  some  coffee  in  his  milk.  Mother  wants 
some  coffee  anyway,  so  the  pot  is  put  on  the  stove. 
Won’t  he  try  to  eat  his  vegetables?  TTiey  will 
make  him  strong  as  mother’s  boy  should  be.  “Just 
one  spoonful  for  mother? — there,  that’s  a  good 
boy.  Mother  loves  you  now.”  And  then  Albert 
suddenly  musters  up  courage  enough  to  hand  the 
note  to  his  mother.  As  she  reads  it  the  color  leaves 
her  face  and  her  hand  trembles.  For  a  minute 
she  says  nothing  and  then,  “Why  can’t  you  be 
mother’s  good  boy  in  school?  Shall  I  have  to  tell 
Daddy  about  it,  tonight?  Why  do  you  have  to 
make  mother  so  unhappy?”  Albert  is  ready  to 
return  to  school.  He  kisses  his  mother  “good-bye.” 
She  is  cold  and  unresponsive.  She  cannot  love  a 
“naughty  boy.” 

Albert  returns  to  school  more  sullen  than  ever. 
He  never  felt  the  force  of  authority  until  he 
started  school.  It  thwarts  him — it  robs  him  of 
his  freedom  and  of  the  over-indulgence  he  has 
always  had  at  home.  School  authority  now  ex¬ 
tends  even  to  his  home  and  everything  within  him 
rises  up  to  fight  it. 

As  we  see  from  these  examples,  the  school  is 
dealing  with  the  problem  created  by  the  home. 
When  the  home  persists  in  the  destructive  handling 
of  the  child,  the  school  problem  becomes  more 
acute.  But  let  us  try  to  understand  the  situation 
and  not  play  right  into  the  destructive  patterns  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  home.  In  the  case  of  George,  the 
severe  parent,  strict  and  rigid  and  unreasonable  in 
his  wielding  of  authority,  drives  the  child  to  revolt. 
He  goes  to  school  and  reeks  vengeance  on  his 
teacher:  as  little  ten-year-old  Mary  so  aptly  put  it, 
“I  fight  with  my  mother  and  then  I  go  to  school 
and  I  forget  the  teacher  is  not  my  mother.”  At 
the  other  extreme,  we  meet  Albert,  a  spoilt  child 
who  has  never  met  with  authority  at  home  because 
he  rules  supreme  over  his  adoring  subject  parents. 
Who  is  the  teacher  to  tell  him  what  to  do,  who  is 
the  principal  to  make  him  conform? 

And  then  let  us  think  of  the  normal  range  of 
children  between  these  two  extremes.  As  they 
develop  from  the  complete  dependency  of  infancy 
throu^  the  many  stages  to  the  self-dependence  of 
adulthood,  they  must  revolt  eventually  against  im¬ 
posed  authority,  they  must  seek  reason  for  adult 
tyranny.  It  is  up  to  us  adults  to  direct  this  revolt 
into  constructive  growth.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  “Are  we  grown-up  children  exercising 
Continued  on  page  42 
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Legislation  Affecting  Education  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  Enacted  During  the  Legislative 
Session  of  1929 


Bjj  A.  J.  Glennie 

Chairman,  Legislative  Committee 


DN  pursuance  of  the  policy  frequently  enun¬ 
ciated  hitherto,  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  acting  under  direction  of 
the  Elxecutive  Committee  of  the  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  proposed 
legislation  and  to  study  bills  with  reference  to  this 
criterion:  “Does  the  proposed  law  under  con¬ 
sideration  set  up  some  procedure,  define  some  aim, 
or  set  up  a  workable  mechanism  whereby  the 
purposes  of  the  Constitutional  duty  of  the  Le^ 
iature  to  ‘provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools,’  may  be 
better  carried  out.’’ 

As  our  civilization  becomes  more  complex,  the 
problems  belonging  to  every  department  of  govern¬ 
ment  become  more  numerous  and  perplexing,  for 
new  problems  appear,  and  centers  of  gravity  shift 
in  the  problems  that  we  have  had  and  continue  to 
have. 

A  legislature  has  to  deal  with  a  tremendous 
variety  of  social  and  economic  problems.  To  ex¬ 
pect  every  legislator  to  be  expert  in  every  field  is 
to  expect  a  thing  unreasonable  and  impossible.  The 
next  best  thing  to  being  an  expert  is  to  know 
where  to  find  one  and  to  be  able  to  get  his 
answers  to  the  problems  that  2urise. 

While  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  STATE 
Teachers’  Association,  and  its  directing  body, 
the  Executive  Committee,  do  not  advertise  them¬ 
selves  as  educational  experts,  this  much  is  true: 
They  have  been  chosen  from  among  the  26,000 
teachers  of  the  State  as  being  famUiar  with  the 
practical  part  of  the  State’s  educational  work;  they 
represent  a  sufficient  variety  of  teaching  position  to 
be  practically  representative  of  what  is  being  done 
educationally,  and  they  know  something  of  the 
ideals  and  processes  of  education.  Their  con¬ 
tacts,  too,  are  such  that  they  are  able  to  gather 
up  and  weigh  expressions  of  their  fellow  workers 
in  the  educational  service  of  the  State.  Equipped 
thus,  they  assume  that  their  most  valuable  function 
is  to  put  themselves  at  the  service  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  information, 
and  even  of  offering  judgment  as  to  the  equity  or 
practicability  of  a  contemplated  case  of  legislative 
procedure. 

In  those  cases  which  represent  the  creation  of  a 


more  serviceable  technique  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  of  school  work,  they  are  available  to 
offer  fact  and  opinion  that  ought  to  have  value 
because  of  their  familiarity  with  the  field.  In  mat¬ 
ters  where  the  public  is  expressing  its  ideals  and 
its  aims  they  do  not  interfere  except  to  show,  if  need 
be,  that  a  proposed  procedure  is  not  the  best  way 
of  accomplishing  these  ends. 

The  Legislative  Committee  regards  itself  as  an 
instrument  for  public  service — ready  to  put  at  the 
service  of  the  Legislature  any  mformation  about 
matters  educational  that  it  has  or  may  gather,  and 
intends  to  be  as  honest  and  candid  in  this  relation 
as  in  every  other  duty  they  undertake.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  that  the  Legislative  Committee’s 
own  view  has  seemingly  been  taken  at  par  valua 
by  the  Legislature,  with  the  result  that  wherever 
action  has  been  taken  there  has  been  a  high  degree 
of  co-operation. 

The  record  of  bills  touching  the  educational  in¬ 
terests  and  activities  of  the  State  for  the  legislative 
session  just  completed,  is  as  follows: 


Senate  Bills 


S-  6  (Stevens)  Validates  and  confirms  deeds 
for  conveying  lands  in  school  districts. 
Chapter  146. 

S-  1 1  (Stevens)  Authorizes  county  and  one  or 
more  school  districts  to  jointly  contract  for 
public  health  service,  for  period  not  over 
3  years.  Chapter  148. 

S-  77  (McAllister)  Increases  salary  of  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  from  $10,000  to 
$13,000.  Chapter  69. 

S-  82  (iVolber)  Enlarges  purposes  for  which  a 
city  school  district  may  issue  bonds  so 
as  to  include  “other  buildings  or  struc¬ 
tures  for  school  purposes.’’  Chapter  9. 

S-  92  (Abell)  Creates  Board  of  Regents  on 
State’s  needs  for  public  higher  education 
and  determines  to  what  extent  other  than 
State  institi^ons  shall  be  utilized  to  meet 
such  needs.  Board  to  be  named  by  the 
Governor.  Chapter  76. 

S-  93  (Abell)  Designed  to  discontinue  State 
scholarships  at  Rutgers  College  after  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1929,  admissions  then  to  be 
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governed  by  Board  of  Regents.  Chap- 
ter  107. 

S-  95  (_Abell)  Prohibits  use  by  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  of  words  “New  Jersey,”  “State 
of  New  Jersey,”  etc.,  to  express  relation¬ 
ship  to  State.  Chapter  77. 

S-117  (Davis)  Makes  permissible  in  third  class 
cities  direct  sale  of  school  bonds  to  Trus-, 
tees  of  Teachers*  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund.  Chapter  1 79. 

S-162  (Carhari)  Permits  boards  of  education  in 
municipalities  of  less  than  8,000  popula¬ 
tion  to  fix  hours  for  holding  school  elec¬ 
tions.  Chapter  272. 

S-191  (Yates)  Provides  referendum  in  districts 
exceeding  12,000  population  as  to  whether 
boards  of  education  shall  be  elected  by 
the  people  or  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
Chapter  280. 

S-192  (Yates)  Allows  establishment  of  cafeterias 
by  boards  of  education.  Chapter  182. 

S-193  (Yates)  Requires  districts  lacking  high 
schools  to  continue  sending  pupils  to  the 
district  with  such  an  institution  until  good 
reason  is  given  for  change,  and  approval 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Chapter  281. 

S-2 1  7  (Chandless)  Additional  polling  places  for 
school  elections  where  not  more  than  500 
ballots  are  cast  at  two  consecutive  annual 
school  elections.  Chapter  233. 

S-257  (Prall)  Permits  third  class  cities  to  con¬ 
vert  promissory  notes  for  school  into  mar¬ 
ketable  bonds.'  Chapter  191. 

S-258  (Prall)  Corrects  unintentional  omission  in 
Chapter  147,  Laws,  1928,  which  left 
superintendents  of  schools  or  supervising 
principals  otf  local  library  boards.  Chap- 
ter  225. 

S-2 72  (IVolber)  Authorizes  issuance  of  remain¬ 
ing  school  bonds  where  first  installment 
were  not  issued  within  prescribed  time. 
Chapter  227. 

Assembly  Bills 

A-  3  (Haines)  Provides  retirement  fund  for 
certain  employees  of  boards  of  education  in 
first  class  counties.  Chapter  1 1 2. 

A-  32  (Morrison)  Enables  the  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  to  receive  appropria¬ 
tions  from  the  U.  S.  Congress.  Concerns 
the  Federal  Act  known  as  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act.  Chapter  36. 

A-  38  (Pierson)  Regulates  the  retirement  of  cer¬ 
tain  county  employees.  Is  similar  to  the 
present  provisions  concerning  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  employees  of  first  class  cities. 
Chapter  122. 


A-  94  (Haines)  Reduces  from  16  to  14  the  age 
at  which  children  are  permitted  to  enter 
moving  picture  shows  unaccompanied  by 
parent  or  guardian,  etc.  Chapter  68. 

A- 137  (Marini)  Gives  tenure  of  office  to  ex- 
service  men  in  employ  of  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Chapter  29. 

A- 168  (Sterner)  Places  the  salary  of  the  super¬ 
visor  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  deficiency 
among  children  with  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Chapter  3 1 3. 

A-205  (Neivcomb)  Increases  from  $40.00  to 
$60.00  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  each 
pupil  attending  high  school  in  a  district 
other  then  that  in  which  he  resides.  In¬ 
creases  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  for  each 
'  pupil  in  an  ungraded  school  or  kinder¬ 
garten. 

A-255  (Bethlge)  Creates  a  school  district  to  be 
known  as  the  school  district  of  the  Borough 
of  Hopewell,  in  Mercer  County.  Chapter 

132. 

A-291  (Stervart)  Vests  the  appointment  of 
’  boards  of  education  for  coimty  vocational 
schools  in  the  boards  of  freeholders. 
Chapter  321. 

A-378  (Haines)  Provides  that  a  sum  of  $3,000, 
instead  of  $1,000,  may  be  expended  by 
a  city  for  the  assistance  of  indigent  school 
children  in  obtaining  clothing,  etc.,  such 
expenditures  to  be  made  under  the  control 
of  the  board  of  education.  Chapter  194. 

A-405  (Cart^)  Permits  boards  of  education  to 
sell  and  dispose  of  lands  acquired  under 
the  condemnation  act  where  such  lands 
have  ceased  to  be  necessary  for  school 
purposes.  Chapter  333. 

A-408  (Kuser)  Provides  for  the  exemption  from 
taxation  of  bona  fide  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  Chapter  42. 

A-485  (Nevcomb)  Permits  more  than  two 
school  districts  to  consolidate  and  secure 
the  territory  embraced  within  the  original 
school  districts  representative  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  board.  Chapter  342. 

A-516  (Steivart)  Validates  in  certain  cases  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  school  districts  in  reissuance  of 
school  bonds.  Chapter  351. 

Senate  Joint  Resolutions 

S.  J.  R.  No.  5  (Pierson)  Creates  State  Audit  and 
Finance  Commission.  Chapter  JR 
2. 

S.  J.  R.  No.  9  (Pierson)  Continues  commission 
for  survey  of  work  of  public 
•chools  and  educational  institutions 
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supported  in  whole  or  part  by  pub¬ 
lic  fluids.  Chapter  JR  1 1 . 


Assembly  Joint  Resolution 

A.  J.  R.  No.  7  (Morrison)  Directs  State  Board 
of  Taxes  and  Assessment  to  com¬ 
plete  a  survey  of  tax  exempt* 
property  in  municipalities  when 
used  by  universities:  and  to  report 
to  the  Legislature  in  what  manner 
such  municipalities  may  be  com¬ 
pensated,  in  lieu  of  taxes,  for  gov¬ 
ernmental  benefits.  Chapter  JR  8. 


The  findings  of  this  Commission  are  expected  to  be 
available  for  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

TTie  special  Conunission  appointed  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Legislature  to  study  the  ‘‘relations  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University  and  the  State,”  made  its  report  in 
an  85-page  pamphlet,  which  is  available  for  those 
who  have  particular  interest  in  this  interesting  field 
of  the  State’s  relation  to  higher  education  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  undertaking,  [discussion  is  omitted  here,  as  the 
full  report  should  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to 
know  the  facts  cited  and  the  recommendations 
offered  by  the  Commission. 


Legislative  Committee 

April,  1929 — April,  1930 


First  District 

Carlelon  R.  Hopkins,  Principal 
Hatch  Junior  High  School 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Second  District 

Louis  J.  Kaser 

County  Superintendent 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Third  District 

John  V.  Burke,  Principal 
School  No.  8 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Fourth  District 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Booz 
Administration  Building 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Fifth  District 

A.  L.  Johnson 

County  Superintendent 

Court  House,  Ellizabeth,  N.  J. 

Sixth  District 

Reeves  D.  Batten 

Supervising  Principal 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Seventh  District 

Laura  F.  La  Vance,  Principal 
School  No.  8 

Clifton,  N.  J. 

Eighth  District 

George  R.  Gerard 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Belleville,  N.  J. 

Ninth  District 

Chairman,  W.  Burton  Patrick 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Orange,  N.  J. 

T enth  District 

Corliss  F.  Randolph,  Principal 
Fifteenth  Avenue  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Eleventh  District 

Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Smith 

2787  Boulevard 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

T rvelfth  District 

Arthur  O.  Smith 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Hudson  Trust  Building 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

A  bill  of  considerable  interest,  which  failed  to 
become  law,  thou^  it  passed  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature,  is  Senate  90.  This  has  to  do  with 
the  disposition  of  those  specific  taxes  which  were 
laid  by  the  Legislature  upon  main  stem  railway  and 
canal  property  for  specific  purposes. 

The  Governor’s  statement,  vetoing  the  bill  on 
account  of  its  ’’recapture”  feature,  but  approving 
the  future  assignment  of  the  revenues  produced  by 
these  specific  laws,  sets  forth  very  clearly  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  reasons,  and  is  quoted  below: 

Senate  No.  90.  TTiis  bill  directs  the  with¬ 
holding  of  all  further  distribution  of  moneys 
received  from  main  stem  railroad  and  canal- 
property  tax  to  the  State  Highway  Fund,  the 
State  Highway  Elxtension  Sinking  Fund,  the 
Soldiers’  Bonus  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  State 
Institutions  Construction  Fund;  which  means 
that  these  moneys  will  be  used  for  general 
school  purposes.  This  feature  of  the  bill  has 
my  unqualified  approval. 

The  other  features  of  the  bill  provide  for  the 
recapture  from  the  various  funds  above  men¬ 
tioned  of  moneys  paid  out  of  this  tax  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1929. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  payment  of  the  items  to  the  various  funds 
above  mentioned  has  been  legal,  and  therefore, 
do  not  feel  that  these  items  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  at  this  time,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  moneys  which  would  be  recaptured 
under  this  act  are  now  a  part  of  the  sinking 
fund  of  the  State. 

I  do,  however,  advocate  that  a  bill  be  drawn, 
to  be  presented  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  June,  providing  that  all  moneys 
hereafter  derived  from  the  main  stem  railroad 
and  canal  property  tax  by  virtue  of  the  increase 
in  the  same,  resulting  from  the  mill  tax  for  roads, 
the  institutional  half-mill  tax,  and  the  soldiers’ 
bonus  tax,  shall  become  part  of  the  school  fund 
and  shall  not  be  diverted. 

The  continuance  of  the  Survey  Committee 
which  is  studying  the  State  educational  system  is 
one  of  the  laws  that  commands  particular  attention. 
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Relating  the  Social  Studies  to  Contemporary  Life 

Comention  Address 

W.  G.  Kimmel 

Supervisor  of  Social  Studies,  Netv  York  State  Education  Department 


COMMON  criticism  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  is  their  supposed  failure  to 
keep  pace  with  contemporary  life. 
Whether  or  not  such  criticism  is  justi¬ 
fied,  the  important  place  assigned  to 
the  social  studies  in  the  secondary  school  program 
necessitates  periodic  re-examination  of  courses  of 
study  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  pupils  who 
pursue  the  social  studies  are  enabled,  as  a  result, 
to  make  more  satisfactory  adjustments  in  demo¬ 
cratic  living. 

Are  the  social  studies  courses  in  the  secondary 
schools  so  organized  and  taught  that  pupils  may 
gain  an  understanding  and  evaluation  of  contem¬ 
porary  life?  Are  pupils  taught  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  gain  an  insight  into  those  forces,  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  movements  out  of  which  our  present- 
day  institutions  developed?  Will  pupils  who  are 
now  enrolled  in  social  studies  courses  react  in  the 
same  way  to  propaganda,  involving  myths,  slogans, 
ideologies  and  superstitions,  with  the  same  emo¬ 
tional  attachments  as  their  parents,  many  of  whom 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  training  in  the 
social  studies? 

In  order  to  answer  these  and  other  similar  ques¬ 
tions  in  attempting  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  social  studies  contribute  toward  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  contemporary  life,  the  following  items  must 
be  considered: 

1.  An  appraisal  of  those  vital  elements  of  con- 
tempHjrary  life  which  must  be  considered  in  the 
formulation  of  objectives  for  the  social  studies  and 
in  organization  of  curriculum  materials. 

2.  The  organization  of  curriculum  materials  in 
terms  of  the  forces,  processes,  and  movements 
through  which  contemporary  life  has  evolved. 

3.  A  brief  consideration  of  changing  concepts 
in  education  in  relation  to  the  major  purposes  for 
the  teaching  of  the  social  studies  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and  the  implications  of  these  changing 
concepts  for  the  re-determination  of  subject  matter 
in  the  curriculum. 

4.  A  brief  statement  of  the  elements  in  a 
program  for  the  social  studies  to  make  the  work 
vital  and  useful  in  contributing  to  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  contemporary  life. 

The  complexity  of  modem  life  in  all  aspects; 
the  differences  in  the  rate  of  progress  or  change 
in  scientific,  economic  and  industrial  phases  of  life 


as  compared  with  political,  social  and  intellectual 
phases  of  life;  the  influence  of  militant  minorities 
with  their  appeals  to  prejudice,  bigotry  and  envy, 
based  largely  on  symbolism  in  the  form  of  myths, 
ideologies,  shibboleths,  and  superstitions,  in  the 
development  of  conflict  situations;  these  are  ele¬ 
ments,  among  many  other  items,  which  must  be 
considered  by  the  social  studies  teacher. 

Tlie  major  purpose  for  the  teaching  of  the  social 
studies  is  to  make  the  world  intelligible.  Tlus  in¬ 
volves  the  breaking  down  of  superstitions,  prejudices 
and  tabus  usually  found  in  the  pupils  as  well  as 
the  acquisition  of  facts  and  the  use  of  facts  as 
vehicles  of  thought  in  order  to  develop  sound 
habits,  intelligent  attitudes,  and  lasting  ideals.  It 
involves  an  attempt  to  equip  the  “Junior  Babbit” 
with  a  flexibile  mentality  as  well  as  to  explode  the 
cocksureness  of  the  so-called  young  radical.  It 
demands  fearless  and  courageous  teaching,  based 
on  a  search  for  facts,  regardless  of  where  the  facts 
may  lead,  or  through  what  superstitions  and  ac¬ 
cepted  ideologies  the  path  of  learning  may  lead. 

In  the  current  political  campaign  teachers  of  the 
social  studies  in  some  eastern  communities  were 
ordered  to  avoid  any  discussion  of  the  campaign 
in  the  classroom,  even  though  the  campaign  was  of 
paramount  interest  to  pupils  and  furnished  an  ad¬ 
mirable  point  of  departure  for  study.  While  the 
pupils  could  not  fail  to  hear  discussions  of  the 
campaign  on  every  side,  over  the  radio,  and  in 
reading  the  newspapers,  discussion  was  forbidden 
in  the  social  studies  classroom.  Apparently  in  these 
communities  the  social  studies  in  the  schools  have 
no  relation  to  contemporary  life,  and  presumably 
the  children  in  these  schools  are  to  be  educated  in 
a  social  vacuum.  And,  worse  still,  the  teachers  of 
the  social  studies  in  these  communities  are  appar¬ 
ently  regarded  as  a  servile  class,  subject  to  the 
whims  of  petty  autocrats  who  act  as  spokesmen  for 
certain  donunant  forces  in  the  respective  com- 
mxmities. 

In  order  to  make  the  teaching  of  the  social 
studies  vital  and  useful  for  pupils,  instruction  must 
be  carried  forward  under  favorable  surroundings, 
with  adequate  equipment,  in  schools  which  are  or¬ 
ganized  to  provide  those  better  elements  of  com¬ 
munity  life  which  are  found  in  the  larger  com¬ 
munities  of  which  the  schools  are  microcosms. 

Continued  on  page  40 
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Interpretation  of  Physical  Education  to 
School  Officials 

Convention  Address 

By  Jay  B.  Nash 

Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Neiv  York  University 


HYSICAL  education  is  one  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  arms  of  education,  one  of  the 
channels  through  which  educational  ob¬ 
jectives  are  obtained.  No  one  of  the 
administrative  arms  of  education  can 
give  objectives  which  are  bigger  or  beyond  the 
aims  of  general  education.  Thus  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  commercial  education,  music  education,  and 
so  forth,  merely  refer  to  types  of  activities  through 
which  educational  objectives  are  obtained. 

Physical  education  has  Ubored  under  a  handi¬ 
cap,  because  in  the  minds  or  many  people,  physical 
education  has  been  looked  upon  as  education  for 
the  physical  rather  than  education  through  the 
physical.  Many  of  the  old  philosophies  attempted 
to  separate  the  mental  from  the  physical,  or  the 
body  from  the  soul,  or  the  intellect  from  the  reason. 
In  many  of  the  philosophies  the  body  was  the  dead 
weight  which  held  down  the  mental  and  constantly 
impaired  the  finer  qualities  of  the  spiritual.  In 
spite  of  ourselves  this  confusion  still  exists,  and 
physical  activities  are  looked  upon  as  distinct  from 
mental  activities.  Herbert  S.  Jennings  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University^  forcefully  calls  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  “physical  and  mental  are  bound 
together  in  their  development — they  are  diverse 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  If  you  change 
one  you  change  the  other,  if  you  blight  one  you 
blight  the  other.” 

The  physical  side  of  the  child  is  visible,  you 
can  watch  it  grow,  or  you  can  watch'  it  blight.  The 
mental  or  the  spiritual  is  invisible  and  it  may  or  it 
may  not  leave  its  marks  upon  the  physical.  The 
two,  however,  condition  each  other.  All  willed 
activity  must  have  its  mental  counterpart  and  all 
mental  activity  has  its  physical  reactions.  Consider 
for  a  moment  an  analysis  of  thinking  as  outlined  by 
John  Dewey.2  “First  is  a  situation  which  presents 
a  recognized  problem.  The  problem  is  analysed 
into  its  component  parts,  possible  solutions  are  de¬ 
termined  upon,  and  these  solutions  are  tried  one  by 
one  until  a  successful  one  is  found  (trial  and 
error).  The  solution  to  this  problem  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  solving  of  similar  problems.” 

1  Jenningf.  Herbert  S.  et  al.  Suggesliotu  of  Modem 
Science  Concerning  Education,  pp.  22,  24,  39. 

2  Dewey,  John.  How  tVe  Think. 


In  the  light  of  this  thinking  let  us  analyse  the  situ¬ 
ations  of  a  boy  standing  “at  bat”  waiting  for  a 
pitched  ball.  It  is  an  intense  situation.  It  involves 
a  problem,  namely,  of  hitting  that  bail  and  so 
placing  it  in  the  field  that  it  will  not  be  caught  on 
the  fly  or  not  be  able  to  be  delivered  at  first  base 
before  he  arrives  at  the  base.  Numerous  solutions 
present  themselves, — a  “bunt,”  a  drive,  short  stop, 
an  infield  fly,  a  long  fly  to  the  field,  etc.  In  de¬ 
termining  this  he  sizes  up  the  whole  situation — 
his  own  speed,  the  position  of  the  players  in  the 
field,  the  ability  of  the  short  stop  to  stop  a  baO, 
the  position  in  the  field  which  the  fielders  have 
taken,  the  number  of  men  on  his  own  side  on  base, 
the  number  out,  his  past  experiences — all  these 
things  come  up  for  consideration,  and  he  accepts 
one  hypothesis,  tries  it  out,  and  wins  or  loses.  Upon 
this  basis  he  determines  future  conduct.  It  is  the 
most  highly  developed  type  of  interpretive  thinking. 
It  shows  a  close  connection  between  the  mend  re¬ 
sponse  and  the  motor  response,  because  after  sizing 
up  the  situation,  which  is  interpredve  thinking,  the 
boy  then  wills  to  act,  which  is  a  response  of  the 
muscles  to  nerve  impulses.  Is  it  a  stretch  of  the 
imaginadon  to  conceive  that  this  boy  is  doing  a 
higher  degree  of  interpredve  thinking  than  he  would 
be  in  connection  with  his  spelling,  his  history,  his 
Latin  or  even  his  trigonometry? 

What  types  of  socially  desirable  educadonal 
changes  can  be  best  made  through  the  medium  of 
physical  educadon  acdvides?  It  carmot  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  any  of  the  objecdves  of  educadon  will 
be  contributed  to  solely  by  one  administradve  arm 
of  educadon,  but  it  may  be  that  one  administradve 
arm  has  more  contribudons  in  one  phase  than  others. 
In  that  light  let  us  discuss  physical  educadon. 

Health  a  Major  Objective.  There  will 
probably  be  few  of  you  to  dissent  from  the  state¬ 
ment  that  health  is  one  of  the  major  objecdves  of 
all  educadon.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  claim  too 
much  for  physical  educadon  as  there  are  certain 
elements  A^^ch  determine  the  health  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  any  of  the 
arms  of  educadon.  Physical  education  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  curadve  measure.  You  cannot 
prescribe  an  exercise  for  typhoid,  tonsillids  or  chick¬ 
en  pox,  and  it  is  quesdonable  whether  physical 
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education  sets  up  any  general  immunity  to  those 
diseases — at  least  in  this  article  none  are  claimed. 

Members  of  the  physical  education  profession 
and  members  of  the  medical  profession  have 
claimed  that  physical  education  has  no  relationship 
to  health,  but  are  willing  to  concede  that  it  has  a 
real  contribution  in  connection  with  physical  fitness. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  this  distinction,  although  to 
my  mind  it  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  If 
health  is  to  be  defined  as  that  condition  of  the 
organism  whereby  the  maximum  amount  of  physical 
efficiency  will  be  available  in  performance  of  cer¬ 
tain  tasks,  then  health  is  a  scale  extending  from 
zero  to  infinity  and  the  place  on  this  particular 
scale  will  vary  from  day  to  day,  hour  to  hour, 
and  year  to  year.  The  place  of  health  on  this 
scale  will  be  partly  determined  by  heredity,  partly 
by  environment  and  partly  by  the  self  direction  of 
the  individual. 

Elements  which  determine  the  place  on  the 
scale  are :  ( 1 )  Heredity.  This  element  in  the 
situation  can  not  be  changed — it  must  be  accepted. 
(2)  Building  of  capacity.  In  the  light  of 
hereditary  possibilities  each  individual  has  a 
maximum  capacity  which  can  be  built  up  through 
activity  in  properly  selected  exercises. 

How  does  exercise  build  capacity?  This  is  an 
Important  matter  for  the  physical  educator  to  un¬ 
derstand.  It  involves  the  problem  of  training  and 
the  same  problem  is  present  in  the  training  of  a 
filly  or  the  training  of  an  athlete.  Observation  will 
show  us  many  types  of  localized  capacity — take 
for  example,  the  typist  who  is  able  to  spend  day 
after  day  at  the  machine,  having  built  up  capacity 
in  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  the  arms,  or  take 
the  localized  capacity  of  the  player  of  a  wind  in¬ 
strument.  He  is  able  to  exercise  the  muscles  over 
long  periods  of  time.  A  more  general  type  of  or¬ 
ganic  capacity  is  seen  in  the  postman  who  is  able 
to  cover  his  twenty-five  miles  daily  with  little  sign 
of  strain.  All  these  types  of  capacity  have  been 
built  up  little  by  little  through  activity. 

In  order  to  visualize  this  we  must  recognize  the 
place  which  cell  life  occupies  in  the  body.  The 
body  consists  of  a  community  of  living  cells.  In 
this  community  there  is  division  of  labor — some 
cells  are  devoted  to  locomotion,  as  the  muscles; 
some  cells  to  the  extracting  of  secretions  from  the 
blood,  others  to  the  carrying  of  messages.  Each 
cell  is  a  physiological  unit — it  is  a  living  substance 
containing  a  nucleus.  The  number  of  cells  in  the 
human  body  mounts  into  the  trillion.  The  cell  also 
contains  non-living  substances,  namely,  food  on 
the  way  to  the  cell,  substances  such  as  fat,  which 
are  deposited  in  the  cell,  waste  products  that  are 
being  exuded  from  the  cell.  In  the  infant  these 
cdls  have  small  capacity.  Endurance  is  limited, 
food  gathering  power  is  smadl,  but  little  by  little 


the  cells  establish  capacity  through  activity,  and 
more  activity  gives  more  capacity  to  take  in  food 
and  oxygen  and  to  expel  waste  food,  more  food 
makes  possible  more  activity  and  so  the  cycle  goes 
on  until  we  have  built  up  capacity  which  is  seen 
in  the  trained  athlete  as  over  against  the  capacity  of 
the  babe. 

This  capacity  means  ability  to  sustain  effort, 
ability  to  resist  fatigue,  ability  to  continue  activities 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  to  regain  weight  after 
loss  and  ability  to  renew  one’s  self  after  rest  and 
refreshment.  Jennings^  again  says;  “There  can  be 
no  complete  development  of  these  (organic  powers) 
without  exercise.”  Tyler*  contends  that  “one  way 
to  fortify  the  individual  against  collapse  is  through 
the  use  of  the  heavy  muscles  of  the  trunk,  legs  and 
shoulders,”  and  he  stresses  the  importance  of  this 
in  the  kindergarten  and  lower  grades.  Whelpton^ 
adds:  “Exercise  stimulates  the  cells  of  the  organ 
to  develop  power.”  Adding  also:  “Activity  as¬ 
sists  in  the  resistance  of  fatigue.” 

Capacity  is  built  up  in  the  cell  through  activity. 
There  are  certain  of  the  cells  which  can  be  reached 
directly,  such  as  the  cells  in  the  muscles  of  the  arms, 
legs  and  shoulders,  and  there  are  other  cells  which 
must  be  reached  only  indirectly,  such  as  the  heart 
and  the  lungs.  Whelpton  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  heart,  lungs  and  skin  are  stimulated 
in  proportion  to  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  ex¬ 
pended,  and  Tyler  adds:  “Development  of  the 
heavy  fundamental  muscles  necessitates  and  stimu¬ 
lates  the  development  of  our  vital  organs,  heart, 
lungs,  and  kidneys.”  LaGrange*  says:  “The  man 
who  exercises  his  body  from  day  to  day  becomes 
better  able  to  use  his  organs  and  get  work  out  of 
them  to  make  them  serve  him  better.” 

Thus  we  see  that  activity  builds  capacity  within 
the  cell.  It  likewise  has  a  spread  in  connection 
with  the  cells  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
which  cannot  be  reached  directly.  Thus  exercise 
sets  up  a  demand  for  oxygen  in  the  cell  and  also 
a  demand  for  food.  This  demand  is  transmitted 
to  the  heart.  More  oxygen  is  carried  to  the  lungs 
and  absorbed  in  the  blood,  and  respiration  is 
thus  stimulated.  Circulation,  digestion  and  elimi¬ 
nation  are  all  stimulated  because  of  the  call  from 
the  cells.  Capacity  then  becomes  a  source  of 
heightened  nutrition,  involving  circulation,  respira¬ 
tion,  digestion,  heat  regulation  and  elimination. 

This  capacity  must  be  built  in  youth  and  it  is 
applicable  where  one  has  to  resist  long  hours  of 
fatigue  in  connection  with  executive  management 
of  big  business,  or  if  he  becomes  a  moimtain 

^  Tyler,  John  M.  Cromlh  and  Education,  pp.  41,  43. 

*  ^^elpton,  W.  P.  Phpiicol  Education,  pp.  216,  225, 
233. 

B  LaGrange,  Fernand.  Physiology  of  Bodily  Exercises, 

p.  201, 
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climber,  an  arctic  explorer,  a  college  professor  or 
a  laborer.  Tliere  is  no  royal  road  to  the  building 
of  capacity — it  must  be  built  through  exercise. 

One  word  must  be  said  in  connection  with  the 
place  of  exercise  in  regard  to  the  resistance  of  fa¬ 
tigue  and  infection.  The  most  significant  experi¬ 
ment  was  performed  on  the  Albino  rat  by  Merrill 
and  Howe  of  Wellesley  College,  as  recorded  in 
the  February,  1928,  issue  of  the  American  Phy¬ 
sical  Education  Review.  Various  groups  of  rats 
were  used  in  the  experiment,  some  groups  with  en¬ 
forced  exercise,  some  allowed  voluntary  exercise 
and  some  allowed  no  exercise.  In  the  end  a  group 
of  rats  were  forced  to  exercise  to  the  point  of 
fatigue  and  then  infected  with  Pseudomonas  Aeru¬ 
ginosa.  The  conclusions  are  quite  significant: 
"I.  In  Albino  rats  fatigue  favors  susceptibility  to 
infection  with  Pseudomonas  Aeruginosa  and,  more¬ 
over,  fatigue  after  infection  is  more  disastrous  than 
fatigue  before  the  infection.  2.  Training  greatly 
increases  the  resistance  of  the  Albino  rat  even 
when  severe  fatigue  follows  the  infection." 

Teaching  Health  ^andards.  How  are 
children  or  adults  for  that  matter,  going  to  be  in¬ 
duced  to  follow  the  simple  health  rules  which  arc 
recognized  by  every  one  as  important?  Most  of 
our  health  rules  are  like  our  traffic  rules — they  are 
made  for  the  other  person  to  observe.  The  person 
who  makes  them  has  often  little  thought  of  observ¬ 
ing  them  himself.  The  teachers  who  give  these 
health  rules  to  children  in  many  cases  have  little 
thought  of  using  them  themselves. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  child  the  following 
of  health  rules  means  sacrifices.  The  abstaining 
from  the  piece  of  candy  between  meals  is  a  sac¬ 
rifice,  likewise  going  to  bed  early.  Even  though 
every  act  of  the  child  is  supervised  by  parents  and 
teacher,  the  time  will  come  when  this  supervision 
will  be  at  an  end  and  the  child  will  have  to  be  on 
his  own. 

The  simple  conclusion  is  that  the  child  will  fol¬ 
low  health  rules  if  he  wants  to,  and  he  will  want 
to  only  if  he  realizes  that  they  have  something  to 
give  him,  namely,  that  they  will  be  em  asset  in 
doing  the  things  he  wants  to  do.  This  for  years 
has  been  the  principle  of  the  training  table  in 
colleges. 

May  I  give  you  an  example  which  occurred  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  home  of  one  of  my  friends? 
There  were  two  little  girls  m  the  home,  Dorothy 
and  Elizabeth.  They  were  twins  about  four  years 
old.  Upon  my  arrival  at  the  house,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  Elizabeth  said:  "I  can  whistle,  but 
Dorothy  can’t."  This  closed  the  incident  as  far 
as  the  children  were  concerned,  but  the  mother 
went  on  with  the  story.  Edizabeth  has  been  trying 
to  whistle  for  a  number  of  months  and  had  finally 
attained  her  want  Dorothy,  from  the  time  she  was 


a  very  little  girl,  had  sucked  her  thumb.  Every 
known  device  for  the  breaking  of  this  habit  had 
been  tried  and  yet  after  Dorothy  had  gone  to  sleep, 
a  little  hand  would  come  out  under  the  cover  and 
her  thumb  would  go  into  her  mouth.  Uieie  was 
undoubtedly  a  satisfaction  there.  At  the  time  that 
Elizabeth  first  whistled  Dorothy  said  "1  want  to 
whistle  too,"  and  the  mother  told  her  that  one  of 
the  reasons  she  could  not  whistle  was  because  she 
had  been  sucking  her  thumb  while  Elizabeth  had 
been  learning  to  whistle  and  she  said  "I  will  not 
suck  my  thumb  any  more."  A  new  want  had  su¬ 
perceded  the  old  want.  The  want  to  whistle  had 
eclipsed  the  want  to  suck  the  thumb  and  the  thumb 
never  went  mto  the  mouth  again.  This  want  even 
controlled  the  subconscious  seif,  because  the  thumb 
didn’t  go  into  the  mouth  after  the  child  had  gone 
to  sleep.  She  actually  came  to  the  place  where 
she  wanted  to  give  up  the  habit  which  she  held  so 
precious,  but  she  gave  it  up  for  something  better. 

This  principle  must  eventually  be  the  principle 
for  the  establishing  of  health  habits.  The  child 
must  see  the  relationship  between  the  thing  that  he 
has  to  do  in  the  way  of  a  health  habit  and  the  thing 
he  wants  to  do. 

Now  what  do  children  want  to  do?  A  canvas 
of  thousands  of  children  %hows  that  they  want  the 
satisfaction  which  comes  from  approval  of  the 
group,  just  as  adults  do,  and  at  this  age  approval 
is  given  largely  because  of  physical  prowess.  The 
child  wants  to  run  faster,  jump  higher,  climb  quick¬ 
er,  hit  farther,  and  so  forth.  They  want  to  be 
Babe  Ruths  and  Charlie  Paddocks.  If  you  can 
help  them  to  be  the  thing  they  want  to  be  they  will 
follow  any  rule  you  set  down,  and  the  more  severe 
it  is  the  greater  will  be  their  joy  in  following. 

Physical  education  then  has  a  definite  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make  in  the  field  of  the  establishment  of 
wholesome  health  habits  because  it  is  in  the  field 
of  physical  education  that  children  want  to  achieve 
and  in  that  field  health  habits  can  be  established. 

Relationship  of  Joy  to  Health.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  that  health,  bodily  headth, 
cannot  exist  except  in  the  presence  of  joy.  Jennings 
reminds  us:  “When  the  organism  is  taken  up  with 
intense  emotion,  particularly  painful  emotion,  di¬ 
gestion  stops,  excretion  stops,  growth  stops,  res¬ 
piration  almost  stops." 

The  emotions  of  fear,  worry,  lonesomeness,  home 
sickness,  anger,  etc.,  have  a  similar  effect  The 
positive  side  of  this  picture  is  the  absence  of  these 
emotions,  which  is  represented  by  just  old  fashioned 
happiness.  The  one  way  to  rid  the  organism  of 
these  emotions  is  to  promote  joy.  It  is  of  little  use 
to  say  to  the  person  who  is  worried  "Don’t  worry,” 
or  to  the  person  who  is  lonesome  "Don’t  be  lone¬ 
some,"  but  both  of  these  can  be  eliminated  by  the 
Continued  on  page  44 
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Heads  Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Superintendent 
Frank  Cody  of  the  Detroit,  Michigan,  schools, 
was  selected  as  president  for  the  coming  year. 

Frank  Cody  is  by  birth,  education  and  pro¬ 
fessional  work  a  citizen  of  Michigan.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  both  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
School  at  Ypsilanti  and  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  He  has  held  numerous  important  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  in  the  State.  Since  1919  he  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 
and  for  many  years  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Cody  has  always  been  active  in  both  the 
work  of  the  Michigan  State  Association  of  Edu¬ 
cators  and  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
His  election  to  his  present  position  as  president  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  comes  as  a 
recognition  of  his  worth  as  an  administrator  and 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
nation- 


Frank  Cody 


New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene  Association 


The  New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene  Association 
was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair.  The  following 
officers  were  elected: 

President,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Dexter,  head 
visiting  teacher.  Child  Guidance  Department, 
Board  of  Education,  Newark;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Dorothy  Marston,  psychologist.  Child  Guidance 
Department,  Board  of  Education,  Montclair; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Carolme  B.  Zachry,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene, 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair. 

During  the  morning  session  of  the  meeting, 
March  4,  Dr.  Plant,  Director  of  the  Essex  County 
Juvenile  Clinic,  spoke  on  mental  hygiene  in  schools 
from  the  psychiatrist’s  pomt  of  view.  Mr.  Stanley 
Rolfe,  assistant  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Newark,  spoke  on  mental  hygiene  in  schools  from 
the  principal’s  point  of  view. 

In  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Doll,  Director 
of  Research,  Vinel2md  Training  School,  led  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  measurements. 

An  Executive  Committee  has  been  formed  and 
each  type  of  education  carried  on  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  has  been  represented  in  the  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  purposes  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Division 
is  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  teachers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  mental  hygiene  aspects  of  education: 


A.  In  personality  and  character  development 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of  edu¬ 
cation,  so  that  the  child’s  adjustment  to  the 
social  requirements  of  school  is  given  the 
same  attention  and  support  as  is  academic 
training. 

B.  The  child’s  capacity  to  learn  is  increased 
when  he  is  emotionally  free  and  happy  in 
his  reladonships  with  teacher  and  classr 
mates,  hence  the  necessity  to  deal  construc¬ 
tively  with  behaviour  and  personality  diffi¬ 
culties 

G  If  teachers  are  to  include  in  their  function 
the  guidance  of  personality  and  character 
development  the  school  administration  must 
give  as  much  recognition  for  skill  in  dealing 
with  these  problems  as  it  does  for  skill  and 
techniques  of  teaching. 

D.  The  Mental  Hygiene  Division  has  a  fur¬ 
ther  purpose  of  keeping  those  interested  in¬ 
formed  in  regard  to  the  mental  hygiene 
work  in  the  State,  and  of  providing  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  discussion  of  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  this  work. 

The  membership  is  to  include  any  one  engaged 
in  educational  work  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
who  expresses  an  interest  in  the  mental  hygiene  as¬ 
pects  of  education.  The  dues  are  $1.00  annually. 
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Modern  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping 

Convention  Address 

B})  Wesley  E.  Scott 

Wharton  School  of  Finance,  University  of  Pemsylvaria 


E  bookkeeping  teachers  of  today  cannot 
hope  to  render  any  real  service  to  their 
pupils,  nor  gain  any  professional  recog¬ 
nition  from  their  fellow-teachers  in  this 
field,  if  they  fail  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  progressive  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  that  are  rapidly  bringing  bookkeeping 
to  the  front  as  a  cultural  subject. 

The  old  plan  of  having  the  student  memorize 
a  given  set  of  rules  for  debiting  and  crediting 
transactions,  the  assigning  of  many  hard  and  tire¬ 
some  exercises  for  pupil  drill,  the  working  of  long, 
tedious  problems  by  the  copyipg  or  imitation  method 
(the  successful  completion  of  which  during  the 
term  merited  a  passing  grade  for  the  pupil),  the 
self-satisfied  teacher  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  fortified  with  an  answer  book  within  which 
were  written  the  destinies  of  the  weary  strugglers 
before  him,  all  of  these,  and  many  similar  attempts 
at  teaching,  may  have  fitted  some  pupils  to  be¬ 
come  bookkeepers,  but  whatever  aim  existed,  if 
there  was  one,  was  purely  vocational,  and  very 
little  mental  exercise  or  development  was  gained 
by  the  student 

President  Glenn  Frank  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  seems  to  have  struck  a  key-note  to  our 
present  inheritance  in  the  following  quotations: 

**We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  men  may 
know  much  and  understand  little. 

“We  are  begiiming  to  realize  that  we  may  build 
magnificent  institutions  of  learning  for  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  information,  and  never  have  an  edu¬ 
cated  man  among  our  graduates. 

“We  are  begiiming  to  realize  that  wisdom  as 
well  as  knowledge  is  one  of  the  goals  of  genuine 
education. 

“Unless  we  mwage  to  convert  our  institutions 
of  learning  from  mere  houses  of  information  into 
homes  of  wisdom,  our  descendants  will  laugh  at 
us.’* 

The  why  has  become  far  more  important  than 
the  how  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping,  states 
Professor  Kanzer.  Within  the  last  several  decades 
there  has  been  an  awakening  among  our  progres¬ 
sive  bookkeeping  teachers.  Transactions  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  their  effect  on  assets,  liatnlities,  and 
capital  are  studied  long  before  the  method  of  re¬ 
cording  is  taught.  In  other  words,  the  student  in 
his  analysis  of  transactions,  with  their  resulting 
effect  upon  the  balance  sheet,  has  been  given  an 


insight  into  the  goal  at  which  he  aims,  before  he  is 
given  instructions  in  the  methods  of  reaching  his 
goal.  Much  more  reasoning  power  is  developed  in 
the  student  who  learns  to  analyze  his  problems  in 
the  light  of  his  aims,  than  the  piq>il  who  is  given 
a  list  of  hard  and  fast  rules  to  follow  in  order  to 
perform  his  task,  without  having  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  is  coming  next.  Professor  Kester  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  believes,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments, 
that  pupils  trained  through  the  balance  sheet  ap¬ 
proach  acquire  in  a  year  and  half  what  the  other 
methods  accomplish  in  two  years.  And  also,  that 
the  balance  sheet  student  has  a  mental  attitude  and 
method  of  analysis  according  to  broad  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  that  often-dmes  the  other  students  never 
acquire. 

Big  business  no  longer  operates  on  the  element 
of  chance,  because  competition  is  too  keen.  Govern¬ 
mental  and  business  research  laboratories,  com¬ 
missions  of  experts,  etc.,  are  today  active  in  an 
effort  to  discover  the  best  methods  for  public  and 
private  service.  At  the  present  time  in  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  we  are 
conducting  a  survey  of  our  courses  in  an  effort 
to  give  our  students  the  best  approaches  to  wisdom. 

The  high  school  bookkeeping  teachers  must  also 
realize  their  position  in  this  2ige  of  scientific  analysis 
and  rapidly  growing  epidemic  of  research  that 
suddenly  seems  to  be  flooding  all  channels  of  learn¬ 
ing.  In  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  new 
thoughts  among  teachers.  Dean  Minnick  of  our 
School  of  Education  is  developing  new  courses 
in  methods  for  commercial  teachers.  Four  new 
courses  began  for  the  first  time  last  September. 
One  of  these  is  devoted  to  building  of  lesson 
plans  along  sound  pedagogical  lines,  covering  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  approach.  Most  bookkeq>ing 
teachers  realize  the  need  for  exchanging  ideas,  for 
to  them  is  ascribed  the  molding  of  the  reasoning 
power  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  life  interest 
may  follow  this  major  tool  of  business — book¬ 
keeping.  We  can  only  feel  the  pride  of  our  ac¬ 
complishments  when  he  have  given  our  best  to 
others. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  let  us  just  quickly 
describe  the  journal  and  ledger  (account)  plans 
of  aii^roach. 

Tlie  journal  approach  is  characterized  by  the 
analysis  of  business  transactions  into  their  debit  and 
credit  elements.  The  equality  of  debits  and  credits 
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is  enq)hasized  and  a  written  record  for  the  purpose 
of  accuracy  and  convenience  of  information  is 
usually  made.  The  student  must  memorize  a  given 
set  of  rules  which  when  applied  to  transactions 
assist  him  to  determine  what  to  debit  and  what 
to  credit.  Names  of  new  accounts  are  continually 
sprung  upon  the  pupil,  frequently  leaving  him  in 
a  confused  condition  with  no  hopes  of  what  to 
expect  next. 

The  ledger  or  account  method  of  approach  de- 
velopes  the  account  as  the  unit  of  instruction.  The 
relationship  of  one  account  to  another  is  brought 
about  by  the  analysis  of  simple  transactions  until 
the  student  recognizes  the  need  of  many  accounts 
to  maintain  complete  records.  Only  after  the  full 
relationship  of  accounts  is  understood  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  does  he  attempt  to  build  up  the  journal  en¬ 
tries  from  which  the  accounts  are  constructed. 
This  is  a  violation  of  good  accounting  practice 
as  well  as  pedagogy,  by  disregarding  chronological 
records  in  business. 

Either  of  the  two  methods  mentioned  above 
tend  to  force  the  student.  He  begins  his  study 
by  making  formal  records,  which  are  likely  to 
be  meaningless  and  more  difficult  than  beginning 
with  the  business  as  a  whole,  and  then  introducing 
the  terms  gradually  by  associating  them  with  fa¬ 
miliar  concepts  in  the  form  of  examples.  Also 
both  of  these  methods  tend  to  stress  the  application 
of  theory,  before  the  theory  itself  is  taught,  which 
really  reverses  the  learning  process.  Application 
is  the  seventh  step  and  not  the  first  process  in 
lesson  planning. 

The  balance  sheet  approach  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  approach  used  by  thinkers.  It  presents 
bookkeeping  from  the  broad  point  of  view  of 
management,  by  shifting  the  emphasis  from  the 
employee  to  the  manager.  It  begins  with  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  balance  sheet,  rather  than  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  journal  entries  or  setting  up  of 
ledger  accounts.  Such  a  statement  (balsmce  sheet) 
is  presumably  made  at  the  beginning  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  or  at  the  installation  of  its  first 
systematic  accounts.  During  the  period  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  business  the  transactions  day  by  day 
ultimately  find  their  way  mto  the  accounts,  how¬ 
ever,  always  with  the  view  of  presenting  at  the 
end  of  the  period  a  new  bedance  sheet.  So  you 
see  the  balance  sheet  becomes  the  central  theme 
of  the  whole  subject.  In  the  other  two  approaches 
it  becomes  necessary  at  some  time  to  shift  the 
focus  of  the  student’s  mind  from  the  introductory 
matter  to  the  true  central  idea.  It  is  because 
the  transition  is  difficult,  because  first  impressions 
are  lasting,  and  because  the  joumsd  and  ledger 
account  having  been  used  at  the  beginning  has 
assumed  an  unwarranted  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  pupils,  that  the  balance  sheet  method  excels 


over  the  other  two  in  its  ability  to  stand  forth  as 
a  central  theme  of  bookkeeping.  All  classes  of 
transactions,  all  parts  of  business  practice  and 
bookkeeping  procedure  may  be  fitted  into  this  cen¬ 
tral  theme,  the  balance  sheet.  Once  the  student 
grasps  the  essential  features  of  the  balance  sheet, 
he  may  gradually  dovetail  all  the  parts  of  his 
subsequent  bookkeeping  into  it,  ultimately  working 
up  a  logical,  harmonious  whole.  Since  transactions 
are  the  events  which  change  the  condition  of  any 
business,  the  result  of  these  various  changes  are 
periodically  reflected  in  the  balance  sheet. 

An  irtteresting  experiment  was  recently  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  by  Earl  W.  Atkinson.  He  took  three 
classes  in  bookkeeping  whose  average  I.  Q’s  varied 
less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  and  taught  one 
class  by  the  journal  approach,  one  by  the  ac¬ 
count  approach,  and  the  third  by  the  balance 
sheet  approach.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  gave 
the  three  classes  the  same  examinations,  with  the 
balance  sheet  pupils  doing  by  far  the  best,  as 
follows: 


Carlton 

Carlton 

Journal 

Account 

Bal.  Sheet 

Tetl 

Norm 

Appr. 

Appr. 

Appr. 

1-A 

92 

80 

90.36 

95.31 

11-A 

83 

82.50 

84.50 

93.33 

I-B 

79 

73.13 

69. 

93.13 

11-B 

97 

91.25 

93.75 

110.00 

You  will  notice  that  the  journal  pupils  were 
always  below  the  Norm,  the  account  pupils  close, 
and  the  balance  sheet  pupils  always  noticeably 
above  it.  This  testing  result  is  self-explanatory. 

It  is  recommended  that  experienced  as  well  as 
the  inexperienced  teacher  who  plans  to  develop  the 
balance  sheet  approach  turn  over  in  his  mind  the 
following  thoughts: 

This  approach  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
"doing”  is  educational  only  when  accompanied  by 
"understanding.”  One  need  not  memorize  that 
which  he  understands. 

The  subject  is  introduced  to  the  pupil  by  means 
of  a  simple  arithmetical  process  with  which  the 
pupil  is  already  familiar.  The  pupil  merely  pre¬ 
pares  a  list  of  an  individual’s  property,  induing 
cash  on  hand,  merchandise  held  for  sale,  and 
debts  owing  to  him  and  by  him.  The  pupil  is 
then  requested  to  find  the  worth  of  the  individual 
(merely  a  problem  in  arithmetic),  and  show  the 
result  in  the  form  which  will  be  most  helpful  to 
the  business  man.  Here  the  pupil  learns  the  simple 
form  of  the  balance  sheet,  and  why  and  how 
such  a  statement  is  Useful  to  the  business  man. 
Then  you  should  develop  the  balance  sheet  equa¬ 
tion,  the  fact  that  the  individual’s  worth  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  excess  of  the  assets  over  the  liabilities. 
"The  pupil  is  not  only  doing  something,  but  he 
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also  understands  as  he  does  it,"  states  Professor 
Jackson. 

The  balance  sheet  approach  should  not  end 
here  and  dovetail  into  the  account  or  journal 
methods.  The  business  transactions  should  be 
analyzed  next  showing  why  each  one  is  an  ex¬ 
change  of  equal  values,  and  how  the  effect  of  all 
of  them  is  reflected  by  and  in  the  new  balance 
sheet.  The  principle  of  debit  and  credit  is  brought 
in  and  related  to  the  balance  sheet  not  from  the 
ordinary  standpoint  that  the  debits  are  on  the  left 
side  and  the  credits  on  the  right  side,  but  after 
lots  of  discussion  and  drill  on  these  six  classes  of 
transactions: 

A.  Transactions  which  do  not  affect  present 

or  net  worth. 

1.  Where  one  asset  is  exchanged  for  an¬ 
other. 

2.  Transactions  which  add  equally  to  both 
assets  and  liabilities. 

3.  Those  which  diminish  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  equally. 

4.  Those  resulting  m  the  exchange  of  one 
liability  for  another. 

B.  Transactions  which  do  affect  net  worth. 

5.  Those  transactions  which  increase  net 
worth. 

6.  Those  transactions  which  decrease  net 

worth. 

After  the  student  has  seen  the  reflection  and 
effect  of  these  various  groups  of  transactions  on  the 
balance  sheet,  he  is  then  in  a  position  to  understand 
that  debits  represent  mcreases  in  assets,  decreases 
in  liabilities,  or,  decreases  in  proprietorship  (net 
worth),  and  that  credits  represent  decreases  in 
assets,  increases  in  liabilities,  or,  mcreases  in  net 
worth. 

It  is  reconunended  that  comparative  balance 
sheets  be  used  to  show  the  continuous  change  in 
the  balance  sheet  picture,  brought  about  by  the 
changes  caused  by  business  transactions. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  simple  form 
of  the  balance  sheet,  the  income  and  expense,  or 
profit  and  loss  statement  is  brought  in  merely  to 
show  the  sources  of  changes  in  one  item  of  the 
balance  sheet,  viz.,  net  worth. 

Next  we  should  develop  the  necessity  for  keep¬ 
ing  records  (in  other  words  the  accounts),  (a) 
for  the  statements,  (b)  for  daily  use,  and  (c)  for 
the  summaries  of  balance  sheet  changes  due  to 
transactions. 

Following  the  ledger  we  develop  the  need  for 
the  journal  entries,  a  chronological  record  from 
which  the  ledger  data  is  obtained.  Of  course, 
you  then  have  the  summary  of  the  bookkeeping 
process  as  it  actually  occurs,  journalizing,  potting, 
trial  balance,  working  trial  balance,  closing  the 
ledger,  preparing  the  statements. 


At  all  times  the  instructor  should  endeavor  to 
keep  before  his  students  the  relationship  of  the 
thing  discussed  to  the  balance  sheet,  remembering 
that  this  is  the  goal  at  lAdiich  the  student  is  aiming. 

A  short  lesson  on  the  balance  sheet  introduc¬ 
tion  follows: 

Preparation 

Teacher:  Harry,  have  you  ever  heard  the  ex¬ 
pression  “He’s  worth  barrels  of  money,”  or  “He’s 
worth  a  million  if  he’s  wortfi  a  cent,"  and  other 
similar  remarks?  What  is  meant  by  that? 

Harry:  He’s  a  rich  man.  He’s  worth  lots  of 
money. 

Teacher:  Money  only? 

Harry:  No.  Perhaps  he  owns  a  motor  boat,  big 
house,  etc. 

Teacher:  Do  you  think  he  might  owe  any 
debts? 

Harry:  Possibly  a  doctor’s  bill,  grocery  bill, 
etc. 

Teacher:  What  are  some  of  the  things  you 
own,  Harry? 

Harry:  Baseball  glove,  skates,  clothes,  lunch 
checks,  etc. 

Teacher:  Do  you  owe  anything  to  anyone? 

Harry:  I  owe  Ed.  Green  35  cents,  and  a  dollar 
is  due  on  my  skates. 

Teacher:  Subtract  all  you  owe  from  all  you 
own.  What  might  we  call  the  answer? 

Harry:  What  I’m  worth. 

Aim 

Teacher:  Today  we  are  ready  to  prepare  a 
statement  showing  what  you  own,  what  you  owe, 
and  what  you  are  worth. 

Presentation 

The  students  have  been  assigned  to  bring  in  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  a  list  of  the  things  they  believe 
they  own,  and  think  they  owe. 

To  encourage  pupil  interest  in  procedure  have 
a  number  of  the  reports  read  in  class. 

The  teacher  should  select  an  appropriate  report 
from,  say,  Mary,  and  have  Mary  dictate  to  the 
teacher  (at  the  blackboard)  the  items  to  be  filled 
in  on  the  following  form: 

Tilings  Owned  ' 

....  Total  .... 

Less  Things  owed 

....  Total  .... 

Student’s  worth 

Call  on  various  students  for  the  totals  :of  things 
owned,  things  owed,  and  how  to  find  the  difference 
which  is  emphasized  to  be  Mary’s  net  worth. 
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When  erenrone  in  the  class  is  strictly  attentive, 
the  teacher  should  drive  home  the  following  point: 

Teacher:  Business  men  call  this  kind  of  a  state¬ 
ment  a  balance  sheet  (teacher  writes  it  on  the 
blackboard);  what  they  own  they  call  assets; 
what  they  owe,  (their  debts  to  others),  they  call 
their  liabilities.  The  difference  between  their  as¬ 
sets  and  their  liabilities  is  called  their  capital  or 
net  worth. 

All  these  terms  should  be  written  on  the  black¬ 
board.  (^ckly  bring  back  student  reasoning  by 
asking: 

Teacher:  George,  how  did  we  find  Mary’s  net 
worth? 

C^orge:  We  subtracted  all  she  owed  from  all 
she  owned. 

Tlie  teacher  should  now  place  on  the  black¬ 
board  Mary’s  assets  and  liabilities,  and  net  worth 
(in  report  style),  showing  Mary’s  full  name  at 
the  top,  together  with  the  date  of  the  statement. 
Replace  things  owned  with  assets,  things  owed 
with  liabilities,  ainl  worth  with  net  worth. 

Have  the  students  copy  the  finished  form  into 
their  note  books,  if  they  have  one,  or  use  a  sheet 
of  ruled  paper. 

Generalization  and  Summary 

Draw  conclusions  from  the  students  on  the 
above.  Lead  them  with  thought-provoking  ques¬ 
tions  into  discussion,  and  when  you  are  satisfied 
they  have  the  proper  impressions  from  the  lesson, 
have  them  copy  into  their  note  books  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions: 

1,  Assets  consist  of  all  property  owned  by  the 
business,  and  all  debts  owing  to  it. 

2,  Liabilities  are  the  money  values  of  debts 
we  owe  to  others. 

3,  Assets  minus  liabilities  equals  net  worth. 

A,  A  balance  sheet  is  a  formal  business  state¬ 
ment  which  shows  the  busmess  man’s  assets,  lia¬ 
bilities.  and  net  worth. 

5,  A  balance  sheet  should  always  be  dated  and 
have  a  heading. 

Appucation 

Assign  a  small  problem  for  homework  similar 
to  the  laboratory  problems  1-a  and  1-b,  found  on 
page  15  of  Jackson,  Sanders  and  Sproul’s  text. 

The  lesson  above  should  be  followed  by  a  les¬ 
son  on  the  simple  but  more  formal  balance  sheet; 
bring  forth  the  business  terms  used  as  shown  on 
page  14  of  the  above  reference,  in  order  that  the 
pupils  will  connect  the  erq>re$sions  on  their  balance 
sheet  with  the  formal  terms  used  on  the  balance 
sheet  of  Peter  Brown. 

In  conclusion  let  me  list  for  you  the  advantages 
of  the  balance  sheet  approach  that  I  have  collected 
from  many  sources,  as  well  as  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience: 


1,  It  provides  for  the  student’s  business  rea¬ 
soning. 

2,  PupU  has  inspired  confidence  in  his  own 
understanding. 

3,  Provokes  pupil  thinking. 

4,  Gives  piq>il  a  broad  point  of  view  about 
business. 

5,  It  provides  pupil  analysis  and  interpretation. 

6,  Tlie  why  of  things  is  taught,  before  the  how 
to  do  things. 

7,  For  those  who  leave  school  early,  they  are 
familiar  with  the  business  man’s  language. 

8,  It  deals  with  what  the  student  knows. 

9,  It  is  the  language  of  business. 

10,  It  holds  student  interest 

1 1 ,  Gives  better  results. 

12,  Pupils  learn  one  thing  at  a  time  and  in 
logical  order. 

1 3,  No  memorizing  necessary. 

1 4,  It  unfolds  the  entire  story  of  modem  busmess. 

15,  Important,  it  has  a  goal  for  the  student  to 
aim  for. 

16,  Produces  a  background  of  business  knowl¬ 
edge. 

1 7,  The  student  has  a  pictwe  of  business. 

18,  It  is  a  treatment  of  realities. 

19,  Elnriches  pupil  vocabulary  as  well  as  busi¬ 
ness  reasoning. 

20,  It  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

21,  There  is  no  uiJeaming  of  that  which  was 
learned  as  in  other  methods. 

22,  Room  for  lots  of  application. 

23,  It  trains  honest  judgment. 

24,  It  developes  imagination. 

25,  The  subject  is  learned  by  doing  after  think¬ 
ing  and  guidance. 

To  the  teacher,  the  balance  sheet  approach 
means: 

1,  The  teacher  now  teaches,  not  the  text-book 
as  of  yore. 

2,  Bookkeeping  assumes  an  educational  value 
to  the  student  and  teacher. 

3,  The  central  theme  (the  balance  sheet)  is 
related  to  every  bookkeeping  activity. 

4,  It  is  a  natural  teaching  method. 

5,  Bookkeepmg  has  become  a  cultural  subject. 

6,  Theory,  then  application.  It  is  a  real  peda¬ 
gogical  approach. 

7,  Rules  are  evolved  by  discovery  for  the  pupfl. 

8,  Debit  and  credit  terms  are  brought  about  by 
reasoning. 

9,  It  encourages  teachers  to  more  research  work 
in  the  interest  of  results. 

10,  It  encourages  better  lesson  planning. 

1 1 ,  The  bookkeeping  key  can  be  dispensed  Math. 

12,  Pride  of  accomplishment  helps  to  make 
teaching  a  pleasure. 
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Flexibility  in  Junior  High  School  Curricula 

Convention  Address 

B})  Dr.  David  Snedden 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Untversii\f 


0LL  signs  of  the  time  pomt  towards  the 
desirability  of  adapting,  not  only  methods, 
but  purposes  of  education  to  different 
levels  or  types  of  ability.  Only  so  can 
our  ideals  of  democratic  education  be  met 
— equal  opportunities  for  all,  which  must,  of 
course,  be  in  terms  of  their  varying  potentialities. 
Only  so  can  the  needs  of  societies,  of  the  state,  of 
our  country  be  met  since  not  only  the  vocations,  but 
also  the  civic  needs  and  cultural  developments  of 
our  people  require  specialization  and  even  more 
specialization. 

The  junior  high  school  is  a  peculiarly  favorable 
place  for  us  now  to  increase,flexibility  of  offerings. 
Here  we  are  most  free  from  the  traditions  of  old 
education  and  the  crampings  of  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements.  Here  large  proportions  of  our  pupils 
will  receive  their  last  general  schooling,  except  for 
a  few  hundred  hours  in  continuation  schools.  Here 
differences  of  native  ability  give  accumulations  of 
differences  of  attamment.  Here  we  End  some  pupils 
eager  still  to  attend  school  for  many  years,  whilst 
others  look  eagerly  beyond  school  walls  hoping 
for  release  to  the  world  of  work  and  adventure 
outside. 

What  will  more  flexible  and  more  sensible  curri¬ 
cula  for  junior  high  schools  mean?  These  things, 
certainly: 

I.  Some  pupils,  but  only  the  brightest,  will  be 
encouraged  to  begin  study  of  a  foreign  language 
in  the  seventh  grade. 

2.  The  duller  pupils  will  take  no  new  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  but 
will  have  occasional  practical  reviews,  in  new  ap¬ 


plications,  of  arithmetic  studied  in  the  first  six 
grades. 

3.  All  classes  of  pupils  will  be  induced  by 
every  practicable  means  to  read  abundantly  of  good 
literature  during  junior  high  school  attendance; 
but  in  general,  girls  will  not  elect  the  same  things 
as  boys,  and  the  bright  will  be  expected  to  elect 
very  different  readings  from  the  dull. 

4.  No  vocational  training  will  be  given  in  junior 
high  schools,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  under 
fifteen  such  training  is  premature  for  American 
conditions  and  usually  ineffective. 

5.  But  larger  amounts  of  ship,  household  arts, 
gardening,  and  typewriting  manipulative  work  will 
be  offered  than  now,  with  provision,  however,  that 
pupils  not  caring  for  such  manipulative  work  may 
substitute  other  studies — perhaps  more  literature, 
college  preparatory  mathematics,  natural  science, 
music,  or  graphic  art.  But  vocational  training  will 
not  be  expected  as  one  of  the  important  outcomes 
of  industrial  arts,  gardening,  typewriting  or  ama¬ 
teur  household  arts. 

6.  Much  general  natural  science,  all  for  appre- 
ciational  or  cultural  results  will  be  offered,  but 
very  little  will  be  required. 

7.  Elxcellent  facilities  for  becoming  good  singers, 
orchestra  players,  pianists,  etc.,  will  be  offered, 
but  to  be  open  only  to  pupils  of  proven  talent  and 
industry.  All  others  will  be  given  opportunities 
to  improve  their  appreciations  of  good  music. 

8.  Segregation  of  pupils  by  sex,  body  size, 
I.  Q.,  or  other  qualities  will  prevail,  but  only  for 
the  educative  fimction  for  which  low  or  high  de¬ 
grees  of  these  qualities  visibly  appertains. 


Penmanship  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
Elementary  Principal 

Convention  Address 

Louis  J.  Schmerber 

School  No.  1 1 ,  Paterson 

In  any  discussion  of  this  subject  it  is  essential  It  is  assumed  therefore  that  the  sui^rvisor  of 
that  the  relative  position  of  the  principal  and  the  special  subjects  is  a  direct  representative  of  the 

Siqjervisor  be  plainly  stated,  in  order  that  the  superintendent’s  office,  and  is  accountable  to  the 

approach  may  be  made  from  a  definite  point  of  superintendent  for  the  various  details  involved, 

view.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  lay  down  certain  It  is  the  fimction  of  the  special  supervisor  to  offer 

broad  general  priiKiples  that  determine  the  function  such  remedial  suggestions  in  conference  with 

of  each  in  respect  to  the  subject  in  hand.  the  principad  as  will  tend  toward  the  elimina- 
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tion  of  weak  spots  in  the  school  unit.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  supervisor  of  special  subjects 
to  train  regular  teachers  to  do  special  work  within 
the  limitations  of  the  policy  set  forth  by  the  su¬ 
perintendent. 

The  principal  on  the  other  hand  is  responsible 
for  the  general  results  attained  in  special  subjects 
within  his  school  unit,  as  in  any  other  subject.  It 
is  his  function  to  place  such  facilities  at  the  disposal 
of  the  special  supervisor  as  will  best  enable  the 
supervisor  to  carry  the  work  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion.  All  the  forces  of  administration,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  supervision,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
principal,  must  provide  an  effective  means  for  a 
realization  of  the  superintendent’s  policy. 

The  principal  is  concerned  therefore,  within  the 
restricted  limits  of  his  field,  with  the  various  aspects 
of  penmanship  as  a  special  subject.  He  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  its  relative  place  in  his  school  program, 
the  time  allotment  as  it  affects  his  program,  and  the 
carry  over  values  in  relation  to  other  work.  He  is 
concerned  with  the  course  of  study,  the  system  in 
use,  and  the  method  and  technique  of  application, 
to  the  extent  that  his  school  unit  functions  effi¬ 
ciently  and  smoothly  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  objectives.  This  implies  in  the  final  analysis 
not  only  a  teaching  program,  but  likewise  a  testing 
program,  with  the  attendant  problems  known  to 
all  elementary  school  principals. 

One  could  probably  reach  some  common  basis 
for  the  selection  of  a  method  system  in  penman¬ 
ship,  by  stating  that  the  best  method  is  the  one 
by  which  the  child  acquires  legibility  and  ease  of 
execution  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort.  Speed  is  conceived  as  a  factor  that  follows 
and  not  one  to  be  specifically  practised.  In  this 
sense  it  becomes  the  medium  through  which  the 
relative  degree  of  accomplishment  in  the  other  two 
factors  is  measured.  It  would  appear  therefore 
that  the  rightful  place  for  the  speed  factor  is  to  be 
found  in  the  testing  program  rather  than  in  the 
teaching  program. 

The  method  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  principal  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
of  the  habits,  knowledges,  attitudes  and  skills  that 
are  acquired  in  any  definite  period  of  time.  The 
principal  must  of  necessity  judge  the  result  by  these 
four  factors,  the  sum  total  of  which  constitutes 
what  the  child  has  learned.  The  following  list 
is  merely  indicative  as  a  partial  analysis,  of  what 
the  principal  looks  for  in  results. 

1.  Fundamental  knowledge  of  content,  slant, 
letter  formation,  spacing,  position,  etc. 

2.  Fixed  habits,  of  method,  body  position,  arm 
position,  paper  position,  arrangement,  etc. 

3.  Desirable  attitudes  of  behavior,  desire  for 
n^tness,  feeling  of  accomplishment,  awareness  of 
defects,  self  criticism;  etc. 


4.  Specific  skills  of  co-ordination,  flexibility, 
rapidity,  accuracy,  etc. 

Furthermore  these  factors  are  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  formal  penmanship  papers,  but  rather 
in  the  writing  completed  under  ordinary  school 
procedure,  in  any  and  sdl  subjects. 

The  schools  'of  Paterson  have  a  simple  but 
effective  method  of  checking  these  results.  The 
supervisor  of  penmanship  has  initiated  what  have 
been  termed  progress  sheets.  Each  child  makes  a 
sample  paper  in  form2d  penmanship  as  a  result 
of  his  best  effort  in  that  subject,  each  month.  These 
sheets  pass  with  the  child  from  grade  to  grade  and 
eventuate  in  a  complete  record  of  his  or  her  prog¬ 
ress  in  penmanship  during  elementary  school  life. 

The  system  and  the  detailed  method  and  tech¬ 
nique  for  its  furtherance  are  primarily  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  supervisor  after  adoption.  Un¬ 
questionably  a  free  muscular  movement  system  fol¬ 
lowing  a  development  from  the  fundamental  to  the 
accessory  can  be  most  efficiently  employed.  But 
if  this  “fundamental  to  accessory’’  theory  be  ad¬ 
hered  to,  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  place 
of  penmanship  in  the  curriculum.  Should  it  not 
be  expected  that  blackboard  work  involving  direc¬ 
tional  lines  such  as  slant  vertical  and  horizontal 
begin  in  the  kindergarten,  and  proficiency  in  formal 
penmanship  be  attained  much  earlier  than  now 
accepted?  This  would  leave  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  elementary  school  free  as  a  transitional 
period.  This  does  not  mean  a  lessening  of  pen¬ 
manship  effort  but  rather  a  shifting  of  emphasis 
from  the  formal  to  the  informal. 

Of  all  the  factors  so  far  touched  upon  there 
is  none  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the  teacher. 
No  one  factor  can  be  pointed  to  as  most  importsmt 
when  all  are  necessary.  It  is  true  however  that  the 
elementary  school  principal  divides  a  major  em¬ 
phasis  between  the  teacher  and  the  child.  To  the 
teacher  every  writing  situation  should  be  a  pen¬ 
manship  situation,  either  formal  or  informal.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  the  teacher’s  attitude  is  a  vital 
question.  In  any  teaching  situation  the  child  learns 
the  reaction  to  which  he  gives  birth.  He  learns 
to  do  correctly  by  doing  correctly  and  the  con¬ 
verse  of  this  is  likewise  true.  The  teacher  who  pro¬ 
vides  efficient  drills  in  incorrect  work  by  failing 
to  insist  on  uniformity  of  practice  at  all  times  makes 
poor  use  of  the  principle  of  substitution. 

Finally  the  successful  accomplishment  in  any 
special  subject  resolves  itself  into  five  basic  factors 
that  should  be  common  to  the  teacher,  the  principal 
and  the  supervisor  in  any  given  situation.  They 
are:  An  adequate  knowledge  of  fundamentals; 
a  desirable  method  of  execution;  a  satisfactory 
attitude  of  service;  a  personality  that  inspires  co¬ 
operation;  and  a  will  to  achieve. 
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Ne  CTology 


Edwarli  l|.  9utrt|rr 

Edward  Huntington  Dutcher,  for  many  years 
principal  of  the  Eastern  Grammar  School  and  the 
Stockton  Grammar  School,  both  of  East  Orange, 
died  at  his  home  March  4,  1929,  of  heart  dis¬ 
ease.  He  was  69  years  old. 

Mr.  Dutcher  was  treasurer  of  the  Ellementary 
School  Principals’  Association.  He  was  born  in 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vemaont. 


ntlUattt  (^Bbarnr  i|ambUn 

William  Osborne  Hamblin,  63.  supervisor  of 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Jersey  City  for 
more  than  20  years,  died  April  6,  1929. 


HanbrU  %.  »tcor 

Wandell  B.  Secor,  widely  known  throughout 
the  State  as  an  educator,  died  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  Trenton,  March  13,  1929,  aged  56 
years,  follo\ving  an  illness  of  less  than  two  weeks. 

For  the  past  29  years  he  had  taught  continu¬ 
ously  at  the  State  Schools  at  Trenton,  having 
been  instructor  of  mathematics  from  1 900  to  1 909 
at  the  State  Model  School.  For  the  following 
four  years  he  served  as  the  head  of  the  boys’  de¬ 
partment.  In  191  3  he  was  made  supervisor  of  the 
Model  School.  Later  he  became  head  of  the 
mathematics  department  of  the  State  Normal 
School  and  principal  of  the  training  school.  He 
also  served  for  a  time  as  supervising  principal  of 
the  Ewing  township  schools. 

Due  to  his  efforts,  to  a  large  extent,  was 
formed  the  New  Jersey  Normal  School  Teachers’ 
Association.  He  served  as  one  of  its  early  presi¬ 
dents,  and  was  actively  connected  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  co-workers  at  the  State  Normal  School  paid 
him  the  following  tribute:  “Mr.  Secor’s  influence 
lives  throughout  the  State.  The  testimony  to  his 
character  and  personality  is  written  deep  in  the 
lives  of  those  with  whom  he  associated  and  those 
whom  he  taught.  Many  prominent  citizens  will 
recall  the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  the  man,  the 
sense  of  justice  and  the  keen  humor,  which  often 
impressed  a  sound  judgment  or  settled  a  question  of 
right  or  wrong.  His  straight-forward,  far-reach¬ 
ing  vision,  the  complete  absence  of  self-seeking  in 
his  leadership,  his  friendliness  and  cheer,  endeared 
him  to  students  and  faculty  and  made  him  one  of 
the  great  figures  in  the  history  of  the  school  to 
which  he  gave  so  much  of  his  life.  To  those  who 
worked  with  him  there  could  be  no  greater  loss.’’ 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Secor  the  educational  sys¬ 


tem  of  New  Jersey  loses  a  capable  member  and  a 
devoted  friend  of  youth. 


ioar)]l|  9alkrr 

Joseph  F.  Walker,  principal  of  Public  Schools 
Nos.  I  and  7  of  Perth  Amboy,  died  at  his  home, 
9 1  Gordon  Street,  April  1 3,  1 929,  after  a  brief 
illness.  Mr.  Walker  was  bom  in  Matawan  Town¬ 
ship  and  was  60  years  of  age.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  schools  of  Matawan  after 
which  he  entered  the  State  Normal  School.  He 
first  taught  in  the  Matawan  schools  and  helped  to 
consolidate  the  school  system  of  Matawan  borough 
and  Matawan  township.  In  1898  he  came  to 
Perth  Amboy  as  a  teacher  in  the  High  School  and 
in  1902  was  made  principal  of  School  No.  I. 
The  principalship  of  School  No.  7  was  added  later, 
giving  him  the  supervision  of  both  schools.  Mr. 
Walker  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  edu¬ 
cational  affairs.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Perth  Amboy  Teachers’  Association  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Enrollment  Committee  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers’  Association. 


Vocational  Fund  For 
New  Jersey 

Expenditure  of  at  least  $8,986  additional  for 
vocational  education  in  New  Jersey  in  1 930  and  of 
at  least  twice  that  amount  in  1931  has  been  as¬ 
sured  with  the  announcement  of  the  Federal  Board 
of  Vocational  Education  of  allocation  by  States  of 
money  provided  under  the  Reed-George  Act. 

This  act.  passed  by  the  last  Congress  after  a 
prolonged  battle  by  its  author,  Reperesentative 
Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  makes 
$500,000  available  beginning  July  1  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  twice  that  sum  for  the  following 
year,  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
has  allotted  $4,493  to  New  Jersey  during  the  com¬ 
ing  fiscal  year,  and  $8,986  for  the  following  year. 
Since  this  money  will  be  matched,  dollar  for  dollar, 
by  State,  county  or  municipal  funds,  the  decision  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  board  means  that  tmce  those 
sums  will  be  spent  in  the  State  in  the  next  two  years, 
in  addition  to  the  money  now  being  expended  here. 

Of  the  $4,493  which  New  Jersey  schools  will 
receive  next  year,  $1,195  will  go  for  agricultural 
education  and  $3,298  for  home  economics  educa¬ 
tion.  irhe  former  sum  Is  allotted  by  the  board  on 
the  basis  of  farm  population  as  shown  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  farm  census.  Tlie  latter  sum  is  allotted  on 
the  basis  of  rural  population,  or  the  population  in 
towns  below  2,500  in  population. 
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Hotel  Rates  for  75th  Annual  G)hvention  of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  at 
Atlantic  City,  November  9,  10,  11,  and  1 2,  1 929. 


Make  Reservations  With  Hotels  Direct 
Since  special  rates  have  been  made  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hotels  do  not  fail  to  state  that  you  are  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation.  In  general,  the  hotels  are  listed  in  order 
of  their  distance  from  the  High  School,  where 
general  meetings  are  held. 

A — American  Plan  (includes  meals)  ;  E — 
European  Plan  (without  meals). 

LIST  OF  HOTELS  AND  RATES 
E — Ambusador — Boardwalk  and  Brighton  Ave. — 
(Convrniion  Hradquarlert  Hotel). 

For  I  $5;  for  2  $8  (with  bath). 

A — Chelsea — Boa  dwalk  and  Morris  Ave. — 

Single  room  $7  or  $8  (running  water). 

Single  room  $9  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $13  (running  water). 

Double  room  $16  or  $18  (with  bath). 

E— Chelsea — Boardwalk  and  Morris  Ave. — 

Single  room  $4  to  $5  (running  water). 

Single  room  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $6  (running  water). 

Double  room  $8  or  $10  (with  bath). 

E — Ritz-Carlton — Boardwalk  and  Iowa  Ave. — 

For  I  $4  and  $5:  for  2  $6  and  $8  (with  bath). 

E — Shelburne — Boardwalk  and  Michigan  Ave. — 

Single  room  $3  (running  water). 

Single  room  $4,  $5  and  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $3  (running  water). 

Double  room  $6,  $7  or  $8  (with  bath). 

A — Dennis — Boardwalk  and  Michigan  Ave. — 

Single  room  $6  to  $8  (running  water). 

Single  room  $8  to  $12  (with  bath). 

Single  room  $7  to  $8  (with  shower  bath). 

Double  room  $12  to  $14  (running  water). 

Double  room  $14  to  $22  (with  bath). 

A — Marlborough-Blenheim — Boardwalk  and  Ohio  Ave. — 
Single  room  for  I  $7,  $9  and  $11  (with  bath). 
Double  room  for  2  $12,  $13  and  $17  (with  bath). 

E — Marlborough-Blenheim — Boardwalk  and  Ohio  Ave. — 
Single  room  for  I  $4,  $6  and  $8  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $6,  $8  and  $10  (with  bath). 

A — Traymore — Boardwalk  and  Illinois  Ave. — 

For  I  $10  to  $20;  for  2  $16  to  $26  (with  bath). 

For  I  $8;  for  2  $14  (without  bath). 

E — Traymore — Boardwalk  and  Illinois  Ave. — 

For  I  $6  to  $16;  for  2  $8  to  $18  (with  bath). 

For  I  $4;  for  2  $6  (without  bath). 

A — Knickerbockei — Boardwalk  and  Tennessee  Ave. — 
Single  room  $7  or  $8  (running  water). 

Single  room  $8,  $9  or  $10  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $12,  $13  or  $14  (running  water). 
Double  room  $14,  $16  or  $18  (with  bath). 

E — Knickerbockei — Boardwalk  and  Tennessee  Ave.  — 
Single  room  $3  or  $4  (running  water). 

Single  room  $4.30.  $3  or  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $3,  $6  or  $7  (running  water). 

Double  room  $7,  $8,  $10  or  $12  (with  bath). 

A — St.  Charles — Boardwalk  and  St.  Charles  Place — 

For  I  $7  and  $8;  for  2  $12,  $13  and  $14  (running 
water). 

For  I  $9  to  $12;  for  2  $13  to  $20  (with  bath). 


E — Hotel  New  Belmont — Boardwalk  and  Ocean  Ave. — 
Single  room  $3,  $3.30  and  $4  (running  water). 

Single  room  $4,  $4.30  and  $3  (with  ^th). 

Double  room  $4,  $3  and  $6  (running  water). 

Double  room  $3,  $6,  $7  and  $8  (with  bath). 

A — Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall — Boardwalk  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Ave. — 

For  I  $6  to  $8;  for  2  $12  to  $14  (running  water). 

For  I  $10;  for  2  $14  to  $20  (with  bath). 

A — Seaside — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  $6  and  $7  (running  water). 

Single  room  $8.  $9  and  $10  (with  ba^). 

Double  room  $12  and  $14  (running  water). 

Double  room  $14,  $16,  $18,  $20  and  $22  (with 
bath). 

A — Strand — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  for  I  $7  and  $8  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $14,  $16,  $18  and  $20  (with 
bath). 

E — Strand — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  for  I  $4  and  $3  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $6,  $8,  $10  and  $12  (with  bath). 
A — Breakers — Boardwalk  and  New  Jersey  Ave.— 

For  I  $8  and  $10;  for  2  $14  to  $18  (ruiming  water). 
For  I  $10  and  $13;  for  2  $17  to  $24  (with  bath). 

E — Breakers — Boardwalk  and  New  Jersey  Ave. — 

For  I  $3  and  $3;  for  2  $4  to  $8  (running  water). 
For  I  $3  and  $8;  for  2  $7  to  $14  (with  bath). 

A — Eastbourne — Pacific  Ave.  and  Park  Place — 

Single  room  $4.30  (running  water). 

Single  room  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $8  (running  water). 

Double  room  $10  and  $11  (with  bath). 

A — Chelthenham-Revere — Park  Place — 

For  I  $4  (running  water). 

For  I  $6  (with  bath). 

A— Glaslyn-Chatham — Park  Place — 

Single  room  $3  (running  water). 

Double  room  $8  (running  water). 

Double  room  $12  (with  bath). 

A — Rimnymede — Park  Place — 

Single  room  for  I  $4,  $4.30  and  $3  (running  water). 
Double  room  for  2  $8,  $8.30,  $9,  $9.30  and  $10 
(running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $10,  $11  and  $12  (with  bath). 

A — Craig  Hall — Illinois  Ave. — 

For  I  $4.30  to  $6;  2  $8  to  $9.30  (running  water). 
For  1  $3.30  to  $7;  for  2  $9  to  $10.30  (with  bath). 
A — Auslin-Biscayne — Kentucky  Ave. — 

For  I  $4  to  $3;  for  2  $8  to  $10  (running  water). 

E — Austin-Biscayne — Kentucky  Ave. — 

For  I  $3;  for  2  $4  to  $3  (running  water). 

A — Flanders — St.  James  Place — 

Single  room  for  I  $4.30,  $3  mid  $6  (ivith  bath). 
Double  room  for  2  $10  and  $12  (with  bath). 
Double  room  for  2  $8  and  $9  (n  nning  water). 
Carolina  Crest — North  Carolina  Ave. — 

Single  room  (with  bath)  I  person  $3.30-$4,  including 
breakfast. 

Double  room  (with  bath  2  persons  $6-$7,  including 
breakfast. 

A — Hotel  Lafayette — North  Carolina  Ave. — 

For  I  $3  or  $6;  for  2  $10  or  $12  (running  water). 
For  I  $6.30  or  $8;  for  2  $14  or  $16  (with  bath). 
Continued  on  page  36 
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RADIOLAS  *18”  and  *60” 

for  the  classroom 


Product  of  RCA,  General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse,  the  RCA  Radiola  is 
recognized  as  the  finest  achievement 
in  radio  instruments. 

The  **18”  and  **60”  models  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  school  use,  because  of 
their  technical  superiority  as  well  as 
adaptability  to  classroom  requirements. 

RCA  also  has  devised  Centralized  Radio 
Equipment, making  possible  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  number  of  loudspeakers 
in  different  rooms  by  a  single  receiver, 
or  any  number  of  receivers  from  a 
single  antenna.  Complete  information 
regarding  this  may  1^  had  by  writing 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

RCA  RADIOLA  60 — The  super-selective,  su¬ 
per-sensitive  Super -Ueterodyne,  finest  vtMeve- 
ment  in  radio.  For  A.  C.  operation.  $147 


RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  lOOA-SturdUy-built, 
beautifully-toned  reproducer  to  use  mtk  the 
”18”  or  ”60”  Radiola.  $29. 

RCA  RADIOLA  18 — Most  popt^r  type  of 
Radiola  ever  offered.  Tuned-raidio-frequency. 
$95  for  A.  C.  model;  $110  for  D.  C.  moael  (1m 
Radiotrons). 

RCA  Edttctttioiuil  Hour 

Conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch  every  Friday 
morning  at  1 1  o’clock  (Eastern  Standard  Time) 
until  May  10  through  the  following  stations: 


ment  in  radio.  For  A 
(less  Radiotrons). 


WJZ  New  York 
WBZA  Boatoa 
WBZ  SprinaSeM 
WBALBoltliore 
wav  Richmond 
WRC  Waahinaton 
(lliSOtolX) 
WHAM  Roche ater 
WOAI  Son  Antonio 
WSMB  NewOrleano 
WHAS  UmiarlUo 
WMC  Memphto 
WSB  Atlanta 
WBT  CharioMa 
KOA  Denver 


KDKA  Plttahnrgh 
WLW  Cincinnati 
KWK  ScLonia 
WTMJ  MUwankea 
KSTP  Minneapolis 
KVOO  Tnlan 
WFAA  Dallas 
KPRC  Honaton 
WJAX  Jackaonrilla 
WHO  Dea  Moines 
WDAF  Kansas  CRt 
WOW  Omaha 
WJR  Detroit 
KYW  CUeagn 


RC/%  R/ADIOIA 


lADC  my  THK 


iKCRS  or  THE  MADIOTRON 


DivUloa  of  Edacailoa,  RADIO  CORPORATION  OP  AMERICA,  2S3  BroMhraj,  New  York 
Pleeae  rend  om  free  copy  of  **  Radio  la  EdacaUoa**  by  AUee  Keilba 


Slate 


SebooL. 


I 
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A — CohoB  Manoi — Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  $6  (running  water). 

Single  room  $7  and  $8  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $14.  $15  and  $16  (with  bath). 

E — Colton  Manor — Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  $3  (nmning  water). 

Single  room  $4  and  $5  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $8,  $9  and  $10  (with  bath). 

A — Hotel  Morton — Virginia  Ave. — 

For  I  $3  to  $3.50;  for  2  $10  (running  water). 
For  I  $6.30  to  $7;  for  2  $12  (with  bath). 

E — Franklin — Virginia  Ave. — 

For  I  $2  (running  water). 

For  1  $3;  for  2  $5  (with  bath). 


Bentley  H.  Pope  Co. 

Bonds  and  Investments  of 
Interest  to  Teachers 


JOHN  R.  SUMMERFELDT 
Trenton  Trust  Building 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 


A — Galen  Hall — Connecticut  Ave. — 

Single  room  for  I  $3  (without  running  water). 

Single  room  for  I  $3.30  and  $6  (miming  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $10  (running  water). 

Higher  rates  for  rooms  widi  bath. 

E — Thurbei — Atlantic  and  Massachusetts  Ave. — 

For  I  $2;  for  2  $3  (running  water). 

For  I  $3;  for  2  $4  (with  bath). 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — Pacific  Ave.,  near  South  Carolina  Ave. — 

Single  room  $1.30. 

Double  room  $1.23  (shower  baths). 

Y.  W.  C.  A. — North  Carolina  and  Pacific  Ave. — 

Single  room  $2.30  (semi-private  bath). 

Single  room  $1,  $1.30  and  $2.00  (without  bath). 

Double  room  $2.00  (semi-private  bath). 

Double  room  $1.30  (without  bath). 

All  rooms  have  hot  and  cold  running  water. 

Special  Trains 

Many  of  our  members  found  it  convenient  to 
take  advantage. of  the  excellent  train  service  fuT' 
nished  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  at 
our  previous  conventioiu.  We  have,  therefore, 
arranged  for  special  trains  on  Friday,  November 
8,  and  Saturday,  November  9. 

The  schedule  of  these  trains  will  be  as  follows: 

Friday,  Saturday, 

Nov,  8th.  Nov.  9th. 

Lv.  New  York 

(W.  23rdSt.) . 4:15PM  7:58AM 

Lv.  New  York 

(Liberty  St.)  . 4:30  PM  8:30  AM 

Lv.  Jackson  Av. 

(J.  C.)  . 4:50  PM  8:55  AM 

Lv.  Broad  St..  Newark  .4:55PM  9 :05  AM 

Lv.  EJizabethport  . 5 :20  PM  9 :2 1  AM 

Lv.  Perth  Amboy . 5:35  PM  9:35  AM 

Lv.  Red  Bank . 6:00  PM  10:00  AM 

Ar.  Atlantic  City . 8:00  PM  11:55  AM 

Returning,  Special  Train  will  leave  Atlantic 
City  on  Tue^ay,  November  12th,  at  3:30  P.  M. 
Regular  trains  leave  Atlantic  City  at  9:15 
A.  M.  and  4:35  P.  M.,  week-days,  and  9:15 
A.  M.,  and  5:30  Sundays. 

(Above  schedules  subject  to  change.) 

Professor  Saul  Elected  Supervising 
Principal 

Professor  Ernest  L.  Saul,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  science  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at 
Trenton,  has  been  elected  supc  .-vising  principal  of 
Hopewell  township  schools. 

Professor  Saul  was  graduated  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  1915  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  and 
from  Teacher’s  College,  Columbia  University  in 
1927,  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He  began  teach¬ 
ing  in  1915  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  He 
caune  to  T renton  in  1 92 1  when  he  became  head  of 
the  physical  science  department  of  Normal. 
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Modern  Schools  Use  Novel 
Method  to  Interest  Every  Child 
in  Musical  Training 

To  engender  not  only  an  interest  in 
musie  but  a  real  enthusiasm  for  it  on 


the  part  of  every  boy  and  girl,  modem 
schools  have  found  nothing  more  effectual 
than  the  novel  method  of  introducing  the 
harmonica  into  the  regular  musical  cur 
riculum. 

So  quickly  and  so  easily  can  the  average 
youngster  master  the  harmonica  to  the 
point  of  playing  with  accuracy  and  ex 
pression  that  without  consciousness  of  it, 
they  rapidly  acquire  a  thorough  ground¬ 
ing  in  the  fundamentals  of  music.  They 
become  excellent  sight  readers  and  as 
their  ability  increases,  tlysy  soon  become 
inspired  with  a  keen  desire  for  greater 
skill  and  achievement. 


Effortless  Training 
Superior  Results 

The  value  of  the  harmonica  lies, 
not  alone,  however,  in  arousing 
an  active  interest  for  music 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  From 
the  teacher’s  viewpoint  it  ia 
likewise  most  effective.  It 
minimizes  to  an  immeasurable 
extent  the  endeavor,  effort  and 
time  usually  expended  in 
musical  training — and  at  the 
same  time  achieves  results  far 
beyond  the  usual. 

Few,  indeed,  are  the  pupils,  no  matter  how  back¬ 
ward  and  listless  they  ordinarily  have  been  in 
the  study  of  music,  who  are  not  led  into  a  real 
love  for  it  through  the  lure  of  the  harmonica. 
Regardless  of  the  ability  of  the  student  to  ‘ '  carry 
a  tune,”  the  use  of  the  harmonica  indelibly  reg¬ 
isters  on  his  mind,  tones  which  are  absolutely 
true  and  thus  steadily  trains  him  to  correct 
musical  perception. 

Instead  of  the  music  of  the  street  they  learn 
early  in  life  to  love  the  masterpieces  of  famous 
composers — classic  and  modern — and  with  this 
interest  aroused,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  study  of 
the  biography  of  these  composers  and  the  hi^ry 
of  their  times. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  desirable  mental 
traits  and  characteristics  developed  thm  playing 
this  instrument  almost  invariably  extend  to  the 
pupil’s  other  studies  and  activities— and  have  a 
decidedly  favorable  influence  on  the  general  up¬ 
building  and  formation  of  his  character. 


'00*1- 

HARMCf  JiCA- 


Nixoa  School  pupil*  have  (onaed  a  real 
orchestra  out  of  their  harmaoica  player* 

Practical  Helps  for  Teachers 

So  many  teachers  and  music  supervisors 
have  inquired  regarding  the  value  of  the 
harmonica  in  group  as  well  as  individual 
instruction  that  an  exhaustive  study  of  results 
in  many  schools  has  been  prepared  in  the  form 
of  a  brochure  entitled  '‘The  Harmonica  as  an 
Important  Factor  in  the  Modem  Education  of 
Girls  and  Boys.”  To  teachers  and  others  in 
authority  this  brochure  will  be  sent  without 
ciiarge  upon  request. 

Illustrate  instruction  bool^^  four-part  harmony 
charts  and  individual  “part”  ctfds  for  each 
pupil  are  also  available  gratis.  With  the  aid 
of  this  material,  teachers  and  musie  supervisors 
in  hundreds  of  schools  have  found  htfmonica 
instruction  simple  and  results  gratifying. 

r — — — — — - - 

•  M.  Hohner,  Inc.,  Dept.  561-D, 

!  114  East  ISth  St. 

I  New  York  City 

I  Oentlemen: 

I  Please  send  me  your  free  brochure  on  “The 
I  Harmonica  as  an  Important  Factor  In  the 
■  Modem  Education  of  Olrls  and  Boys.** 


NAME  ....... 

ADDRESS 
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their 
number  is 

^  legion  who  travel 

THSR»  C/m.BniI 


Doctors,  laivyers,  professors,  engineers,  ao> 
tors — one  after  the  other  they  IxMk  TOURIST 
Third  Cahin  when  Europohound.  Away 
from  duties  and  social  obligations  they  seek 
informality —ease— comfort— pleasant  asso¬ 
ciation  with  interesting  people.  There  they 
find  it  in  ocean  traveL 
In  their  fields  the  European  trip  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  They  pride  themselves  on  **keeptng 
abreast”  of  tne  age  by  keeping  in  touch  with 
European  minds  and  methods,  tourist 
Third  Cabin  on  our  ships  gives  them  every 
comfort,  good  food,  excellent  service — and 
is  so  inexpensive,  $184.50  (up)  round  trip. 

‘1C2“  (UP)  CNOVAT 

Weofferyona  choice  of  such  famous  liners  as 
the  Majettic,  world’s  laraest  ship,  Olyn^ic, 
Homeric,  Belgeniand,  Lapland,  etc.  — and 
two  remarkable  steamers  Minnekahda 
md  ilinnetota  that  cairy  TOURIST  Tkird 
Cabin  passengers  exclusively. 

Accommodations  are  reserved  only  for 
American  vacationists— the  sort  of  peofde 
you  will  enjoy  traveling  with. 

WHITE  rTAR  LINE 

RHl/UB  UNE-MlAtmCnUN/PCRr  UNE 

iNTESMATIONAt  MISCAMTILI  MARINI  COMVANV 

For  compute  information  addreu  International  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine  Co.,  Toariel  Third  Cabin  Dept^ 
No.  I  Broad  nap,  Nen  York,  oar  office*  eltenhere 
or  aulhortMod  agent*. 


The  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

Continued  from  page  II 

bership  in  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund,  establish  himself  as  a  member  to  the  fullest 
extent  warranted  by  his  past  service  and  permitted 
by  the  Pension  Fund  Law.  In  the  new  entrant 
class,  members  are  permitted  at  any  time  during 
their  membership  to  purchase  credit  for  service  ren¬ 
dered  prior  to  the  date  of  their  enrollment  up  to 
a  limit  of  ten  years  of  such  service.  The  pur¬ 
chase  may  be  effected  by  making  a  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ment  or  by  agreeing  to  contribute  until  the  age  of 
sixty-two  at  an  increased  rate  of  deduction.  (Con¬ 
tributions  deposited  in  the  Fund  as  purchase  price 
are  treated  exactly  as  regular  contributions,  return¬ 
able  in  case  of  death  or  withdrawal,  and  avail¬ 
able  as  a  premium  at  retirement  to  purchase  life 
aimuity.  The  State  matches  at  retirement  not 
only  the  annuity  purchased  by  regular  contributions, 
but  the  additional  annuity  purchased  as  credit  for 
prior  service. 

Members  of  the  fund  and  interested  parties  are 
urged  to  address  inquiries  to  the  Pension  Fimd 
Office,  P.  O.  Box  840,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
or  to  personally  call  at  the  office  in  the  Trenton 
Trust  Building,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


Rolfe  Appointed  Newark  Assistant 
Superintendent 

Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  principal  of  the  Newark 
Wilson  Avenue  School,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  school  superintendent  by  the  Newark  Board 
of  Education.  The  appointment  became  effective 
April  1.  Mr.  Rolfe  succeeded  Elmer  K.  Sexton, 
who  retired  February  1 . 

Mr.  Rolfe  has  been  in  Newark’s  school  system 
nearly  seventeen  years.  Eight  of  these  have  been 
spent  as  principal.  He  received  his  education 
largely  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  graduated  from 
Nanticoke  (Pa.)  High  School  in  1905.  In  1909 
he  was  awarded  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Bucknell  University.  He  has  done  extensive 
graduate  work  at  New  York  and  Columbia 
Universities. 


South  American  Teachers 
Will  Visit  Germany 

At  the  invitation  of  the  German  Government, 
German  universities  and  schools,  a  number  of  South 
American  teachers  and  professors  will  go  to  that 
country  for  investigations  of  various  kinds.  A 
boat  is  being  chartered  by  the  Argentine  professors, 
and  an  invitation  has  been  extended  to  the  teachers 
and  professors  of  Paraguay  to  join  them.  The 
trip  will  consume  four  months  and  expenses  are  to 
be  paid  personally. 
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MORE  THAN 

5  out  of  10 

SCHOOL  BOARDS 

specify  American** 


Figures  tell  the  story  of  “Ameri¬ 
can”  supremacy.  A  buyer  preference 
so  marked  that  55%  of  the  Nation’s 
school  seats  are  A.  C.  built.  A  crafts¬ 
manship,  quality  and  hygienic  perfec¬ 
tion  ...  so  outstanding  that  more  than 
5  out  of  every  10  school  boards  specify 
the  produa  of  this  half  century  old 
institution.  Beyond  this  is  a  service 
that  school  men  have  made  necessary 
.  .  .  and  the  A.  S.  C.  organization 
possible.  53  distributors  strategically 
located  to  insure  48  hour  delivery  of 
your  order — and  a  stock  of  15  master 
modeb  with  nearly  200  variations  in 
style,  size  and  design  to  meet  every  need. 

“The  Factory  u  in  Michigan, 

But  the  Service  is  Local  to  you.** 


iTubylarSiMl 

CoMbiaation 

NolOl  J 


SMOiMh 
Desk.’  j 
,Nal62  y 


Unhrmal 


American  Seating  Company 

14  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  Illinois 


STOCK  CARRIED  AT 

N.  Snellenburg  and  Co.,  I2lh  and  Market  Sit.,  E^hiladelphia,  Pa. 
PittibuTgh  Ofice,  217  Fulton  Bldg. 

Hew  York  Ofica.  119  W.  40lli  St 
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What  more  fascinating 
Vacation  Tour  than  this? 


is  eight  thousand  mile  trip— around 
the  coast  of  America  hy  sea  and  home 
across  the  country — stimulating,  thrill* 
ing  and  unforgettahle.  The  water  trip 
itself  on  The  Recreation  Route  from  New 
York  around  the  coast  to  California  is 
a  revelation. 

Y’^onr  “floating  summer  resort”  for  about 
two  weeks  is  a  palatial  Panama  Pacific 
liner — the  new  S,  S.  Virginia  or  S.  S, 
Cali/ornia, thelargest  steamers  ever 
built  under  the  American  flag,  or  the 
popular  S.  S.-  Mongolia. 

The  first  call  is  at  colorful  Havana.  Then 
on  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Up  the  coast  to 
California — vacation  land  supreme. 
Then  home  across  the  Continent.  8,000 
miles  in  all  and  every  mile  interesting, 
restful,  refreshing. 

Know  your  country.  Know  it  as  you  can 
only  after  a  trip  like  this — a  trip  so  varied, 
so  masterfully  planned,  that  every  day 
brings  new  thrills,  new  experiences. 


Relating  the  Social  Studies  to 
Contemporary  Life 

Continued  from  page  22 

School  authorities,  although  they  provide  adequate 
equipment  for  laboratories  in  scietKe,  homemaking, 
manual  arts,  and  music,  do  not  yet  seem  to  be 
aware  that  laboratories  and  laboratory  equipment 
are  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  effective  ro- 
cial  studies  teaching.  Elssential  items  are:  Rooms 
equipped  with  tables  and  chairs  in  place  of  desks; 
generous  supplies  of  books,  maps,  graphs  and 
charts;  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  maps,  charts, 
and  other  enterprises:  equipment  for  the  filing  of 
fugitive  materials,  mounting  of  cartoons  and  pio 
tures,  and  the  preparation  of  mimeographed  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  classroom  activities  will  include  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  foregoing  items  as  well  as  group  dis¬ 
cussions  in  place  of  the  old  memoriter  type  of 
recitations.  Pupils  will  acquire  those  techniques 
and  abilities  which  are  essential  if  they  are  to  face 
the  complex  problems  of  adjustment  in  contem¬ 
porary  life.  They  will  also  learn  to  detect  the 
motives  underlying,  and  to  evaluate,  current  prop¬ 
aganda  issued  by  subservient  and  militant  minori¬ 
ties,  which  are  incompatible  to  the  best  interests 
of  community  life.  They  will  learn,  not  only  how 
to  withstand  propaganda  interests  which  regard 
the  school  as  “their  happy  hunting  ground,”  but 
also,  through  their  common  activities  in  the  class¬ 
room,  they  will  learn  how  to  work  together  for 
common  interests  in  a  community  life  which  makes 
possible  fuller  and  more  complete  living  in  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 


Wagner  Retires  as  Head  of  Township 
Schools 


Reduced  Summer  Rates 


FIRST  CABIN 

Round  Trip  $350  <np),  including  berth 
and  naeala  on  aleamera  and  fare  acroaa 
continent.  Steamer  may  be  taken  in 
cither  direction.  Choice  of  rail  routes 
and  authorised  atop-overa.  One  Way 
$250  (np). 


TOUR  ST 
$225  <np)  Round 
Trip,  water  and 
rail .  $  1 25  <np)Oae 
W.y, 


fdnama  facific  Cine 


INTCKNAnONAL  MEACANTILE  HAAINE  COMPANY 


JVo.  2  Brondiagr,  Tiew  York,  iV.  Y.,  or 
a$4yaudioriM9dS^So  or  Jf.  JCngenf* 


After  36  years  in  the  teaching  profession,  EJmer 
D.  Wagner,  of  Pennington,  supervising  principal  of 
the  Hopewell  Township  schools,  will  retire  next 
July  1. 

Mr.  Wagner  was  graduated  from  the  Lock- 
haven,  Pa.,  State  Normal  School,  later  taking  ad¬ 
vanced  work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  went  to  Pennington  as  principal  of  the  grammar 
school,  holding  that  post  for  10  years,  when  he 
was  advanced  in  1906  to  supervising  principal  of 
the  towndiip  schools. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mercer 
County  Teachers’  Club  and  for  a  term  its 
president 

He  has  served  on  the  executive  committee  and 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  NeW  JERSEY 
State  Teachers’  Association,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  its  enrollment  committee  for  several 
years. 
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y^nnouncing- 


The  New 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  MANUAL 


Anniversary  Edition 

Ready  May  1,  1929 

A  scientific  presentation  of  the  principles  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  in  accordance  with  the  latest  pedagogical  procedure, 
marking  a  stimulating  step  forward  in  the  teaching  and 
learning  processes,  and  furnishing  an  invaluable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  commercial  education. 

4 

SALIENT  POINTS 

1.  In  the  New  Manual  shorthand  is  distincdy  presented  as  a  skill  subject.  The 
principles  and  wordsigns  are  arranged  ip  the  order  of  their  frequency  in  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  words.  Under  this  arrangement  a  useful  business  and  general  vocabulary  is 
acquired  with  astonishing  rapidity.  As  an  illustration,  the  mastery  of  the  first  chapter 
alone  will  enable  the  student  to  write  42  per  cent,  of  the  words  encountered  in  non¬ 
technical  English.  Further  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  this  approach  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  short  business  letters  can  be  introduced  in  the  first  chapter.  The  motivating 
influence  of  this  procedure  wiU  be  at  once  recognized. 

2.  The  rules  are  more  simple,  direct,  and  definite,  and  abundant  drill  is  provided  for 
each.  In  harmony  with  modem  pedagogy,  the  rules  have  been  relegated  to  their  proper 
place — in  the  background  of  the  learning  process  of  a  skill  subject. 

3.  Tbe  principles  are  presented  in  1 2  chapters,  instead  of  the  20  lessons  appearing 
in  the  present  Manual,  making  possible  a  marked  reduction  in  the  time  of  learning. 
Measure  this  economy  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  annually 
study  shorthand.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  have  been  considerably  reduced  to  conform  to 
the  findings  of  our  scientific  research,  and  are  introduced  in  the  order  of  frequency. 

4.  Each  chapter  is  subdivided  into  three  short  logical  teaching  units.  The  reading 
and  dictation  material  has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  book  cmtains  36  pages  of 
graded  business  letters  and  sentences  in  shorthand,  and  12  pages  in  type  to  furnish  con¬ 
structive  practice. 

5.  The  pedagogical  organization  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  use  of  larger 
t}rpe  and  a  bolder,  more  easily  read  style  of  shorthand  than  is  employed  in  the  present 
Manual. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
useful  stenographic  skill  may  be  developed  by  the  proced¬ 
ure  in  the  new  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 

Place  your  order  at  once  nith  our  nearest  office 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NSW  YOBS  OHICAOO  BOSTON  SAN  FBANCISCO  TOBONTO  X/>NDON 
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Ideal  Vacation  Combination.,. 
COOK’S  ANNUAL  SUMMER  CRUISE 
^  to  U  R.  O  R  E  and  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

By  exclustvely  chartered  Cunard- Anchor  Liner 
"California’’ from  N.  Y  Jmly  a  to  Aug.  29, 1929. 

Our  eighth  consecutive  cruise ...  a  proven 
itinerary — Madeira,  Cadiz,  Tangier, 
Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Naples,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  Beyrout,  the  Holy  Land, 
Egypt,  Leghorn,  Monaco  .  .  .  returning 
via  London  and  Paris  with  stop-over 
privilege  in  Europe.  Booklet  on  request.  ^ 
yJHoderate  Fares 

THOS.  COOK  &)  SOK^H 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  and  branches 


Companionable  people,  restricted  parties,  better  hotels. 
Special  privileges  for  members  taking  university  courses 
abroad.  We’ll  send  you  free  illustrated  booklet  No. 
A8  of  24  attractive  itineraries.  Write  us.  EUlucators  at¬ 
tending  the  Geneva  Conference  write  for  special  folder 
of  tours  officially  approved  by  the  World  Federation. 


•  39S.OO  AND  UP 


INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  CLUB 


TAKE  A  TEMPLE  TOUR 

Europe  this  Summer,  MotorinR  to  Italian  Hill 
Towns,  Shakespeare  Country,  Fontainebleau. 
Cultured,  competent  leaders.  Fun.  28  years’ 
successful  experience. 

$308  to  $1405 
Send  for  booklet. 

iEMPLE(&10URS  »o«ton. 

iHdrc. _ _ 1W»—- 


UNIVERSITY 

\6ENERAl,1l0intS 

EUROPE 

Wm  COUKilllSIlUCflON 


^  EXPENSES 

the  leading  student  tours 

CuAArd  renown!  7000  utis&cd  guests  I 
Tber  are  our  P'edg*  for  the  Upp’est 
summer  of  your  life*  Booklet  W  • 

^ENTS  TRAVEL  CLUB 


Bucking  Authority 

Continued  from  page  18 

the  same  unreasonable  authority  against  which  we 
once  revolted?” 

Children  grow  through  the  imitation  of  adults 
around  them.  TTiey  pick  as  their  models  those 
adults  whom  they  love  and  admire.  If  we  win 
their  love  and  admiration,  if  we  take  them  behind 
the  scenes  with  us  and  let  them  see  what  lies  back 
of  our  rules  and  regulations,  we  will  have  less  revolt 
and  more  growth. 

Stop  and  think  of  some  of  the  school  rules  that 
the  first  grade  child  must  accept  without  explana¬ 
tion  or  understanding.  He  comes  to  associate  these 
rules  with  school,  as  existing  only  because  they 
please  the  teacher  to  make  them.  He  must  not 
speak  to  his  neighbor  in  class  no  matter  how  im¬ 
portant  his  communication  is;  he  must  not  run  in 
the  halls;  he  must  not  talk  to  his  teacher  without 
permission ;  he  must  not  get  out  of  his  seat ;  he  must 
march  in  line;  etc.  If  we  would  take  the  time  to 
explain  the  reason  for  these  rules,  and  why  they 
are  necessary  in  a  large  group,  we  would  find  that 
obedience  to  them  would  not  he  the  problem  it  is. 
If  the  child  sees  the  reason  for  the  majority  of  our 
requests,  he  will  take  the  others  for  granted. 

And  perhaps  if  we  thought  more  about  our  OMm 
attitude  toward  authority,  our  own  exercise  of  it — ^if 
we  analyzed  the  reasons  for  some  of  our  many 
"don’ts”  to  children,  we  might  discover  that  we 
often  ask  unnecessary  conformity  from  children 
who  are  at  our  mercy  only  because  they  are  chil¬ 
dren  and  we  are  adults. 

Consolidation  Causes  Marked  Change 
in  Rural  Education 

Centralized  schools  in  rural  districts  have  In¬ 
creased  within  recent  years  at  the  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  a  year.  Five  times  this  number  of 
1 -teacher  schools  have  been  abandoned.  This  is 
shown  in  a  study  of  Educational  Achievements  of 
One-Teacher  and  of  Larger  Rural  Schools,  by 
Timon  Covert,  assistant  specialist  in  rural  educa¬ 
tion.  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment,  published  by  the  Bureau  as  Bulletin,  1928, 
No.  15.  Improved  roads,  the  modem  school  bus, 
and  larger  and  better  equipped  schools  under  the 
direction  of  more  highly  trained  teachers  are  factors 
in  this  marked  change  in  mral  education. 

Approximately  2,000  students  are  enrolled  in 
the  twenty-four  licensed  flying  schools  in  Michigan. 
Most  of  the  schools  are  located  in  or  near  Detroit 

First  teeth  of  children  in  Cascade,  Montana,  are 
cared  for  in  a  dental  clinic  operated  by  the  schools, 
at  a  cost  to  parents  of  $I  per  year  for  each  child. 
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Over  Trails  of  Old 
thru  New 

Gallatin 

Gateway 


IF  adventur*  yoa  maIc,  or  you  glory  in  thrills,  by  sU  means  take  the  trip  up 
Gsllstin  Canyon  this  summer — to  the  mystic  Yellowstone  wonderlancL 
Sights  you’ve  never  seen,  inspiration  at'every  hand. 

Long  ago  the  sinuous  85-mfle  route  was  the  trail  of  the  Indian  and  trapper- 
Now,  newest  of  all  entrances  to  Yellowstone.  Snow-capped  mountains, 
cloaked  by  pine  and  aspen,  cut  by  turbulent  waters,  cleft  by  chameleon  can¬ 
yons — here  is  the  birthplace  of  old  West  romance. 

Only  the  electrified  line  to  Oallatin  Gateway.  Where  rails  end.  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Road’s  hospitable,  mountain-cradled  Gallatin  Gateway  Inn — and 
motors  for  your  glorious  ride  to  geyserland. 

Travel  independently,  either  all-expense,  or  pay-as-you-go;  or  with  person¬ 
ally-escorted  all-expense  tour  parties.  Any  Milwaukee  Road  travel  specialist 
will  gladly  help  you  plan  a  trip  to  Yellowstone — or  on  over  the  smokeless, 
ciiuurless,  electrifiea  route  to  the  Inland  Empire  (Spokane)  and  the  Puget 
Sound  country — Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Mount  Rainier  Natio^  Park,  Puget 
Sound,  the  Olympic  Peninsula — and  farther  on,  Alaaka.  Mail  coupon  below 
for  free  literature  and  sample  trips,  some  as  low  as  |145,  all-expense  (from 
Chicago). 


Low  Summer 
Fares 


To  Yellowstone,  Spo¬ 
kane  [Inland  Empire], 
Seattle  and  Tacoma 
[Mount  Rainier  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  Puget 
Sound  Country,  Olym¬ 
pic  Peninsula].  Go  west 
via  The  Milwaukee 
Road.  Choice  of  routes 
returning. 


Milwaukee  ROAD 


2  The  Milwaukee  Road.  A.  H.  Murphy,  Oeneral  Asent.  1006  Finance  Bids-- 
2  Philadelphia,  Pa. — or— O.  Ik  Cobb,  Oeneral  Agent,  647  Fifth  Are.  at  46th 
2  St..  New  York.  N.  T. 

2  Send  me  full  Information  about:  □  All  expense  toura  □  Peraonally- 

2  escorted,  all-expense  toura  I  have  a . days 

2  vacation  and  have  about  t . to  spend.  I  would  like  to 

2  include  in  my  Itinerary:  iil*  Oallatin  Oateway;  Qlnland 

2  Empire  (Spokane  and  Lake  Region);  QRalnler  National  Park;  QPuget 
2  Sound  Country;  Q  Olympic  Peninsula Alaska ;  Q  Black  Hllla  Ol-IOD 

1  Name . 

,  Address . 
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ATLANTA 


Make  your  plans  now  to  visit  Atlanta,  the 
“Paris  of  the  South,”  during  June  28th- 
July  4th,  for  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

CONVENTION 

For  the  most  pleasure  from  your  trip,  have 
your  ticket  routed  via  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway  south  of  Richmond.  You  will  then 
have  at  your  disposal  exceptionally  fine  rail- 
roal  service  fast  one-night-out  train  to 
your  destination .  .  .  Coaches,  Observation, 
and  through  Drawing-room  Sleeping  Cars  to 
Atlanta .  .  .  famous  Seaboard  Dining-car 
service.  .  .courtesy  and  personal  attention. 

Consult  Jfour  local  Tici^et  Agent 

SEABOARD 

AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 


TRAVEL  in  EUROPE— 19»9 

University  Tours  of  Quality 
RF^T  ;«■  LEADERSHIP _ 

M.  tn  travel  management 

CULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
ColUft  Cndit  if  dturtd 

The  American  Institute  of  Educational  Travel 
587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Lniig  College  Tons 

NmtIj  3,000 
froM  700  coO««Maiid 
wekmoU  im  192S.  990 

ALL  BXPIISB  TOVBB. 
•Mil  giMp*.  !•«  flMa 
■— tiR.  Mww  trmU 

C«lUc«  Trtsrml  Clmh 
1S4  BMrtM  Sl^  ImIhi 


It  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  your  visit  to 
Atlantic  City  to  make  your  home  at  the 
HOTEL  ASLIKOTON 
Michigan  Ato.  near  the  Beach 
Atlaatie  City,  N.  J. 

J.  N.  IRELAND 

Phone  4-0404  Proprietor 


Interpretation  of  Physical  Education 
to  School  Officials 

Continued  from  page  25 

promotion  of  joy.  Hence,  physical  education 
through  its  promotion  of  play  activities  has  a  big 
contribution  to  make  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  joy  which  alone  can  insure  the  absence 
of  intense  emotion  which  hinders  growth  and  stops 
development 

Impulsive  Development.  In  addition  to 
making  a  real  contribution  to  health  through  the 
development  of  organic  capacity,  the  stimulation  of 
health  habits  in  the  lives  of  children,  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  joy,  physical  education  has  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  make  in  connection  with  the  training 
of  the  inq;>ulte8. 

In  the  games  of  childhood  and  youth  the  most 
powerful  impulse  tendencies  of  human  nature  are 
exercised.  Character  traits  are  developed.  In  the 
social  situation  surrounding  the  game  the  tempta¬ 
tion  may  be  strong  to  he  unsportsmamlike  and 
violate  the  rules  for  the  sake  of  winning,  if  good 
leadership  is  lacking.  Probably  the  first  time  a 
child  distinguishes  right  from  wrong  is  when  other 
children  point  at  him  and  say,  “You  didn’t  play 
fair.”  Playground  activities  offer  a  tremendous 
range  of  opportunities  for  guiding  the  development 
of  the  impulses  in  an  approved  direction. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  go  into  the  con¬ 
tribution  which  physical  education  has  made  to 
intelligent  training,  hut  I  will  merely  hint  at  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  the  child’s  play  activities  that  the 
basis  is  laid  for  his  interpretive  thinking.  Might  I 
remind  you  that  words  never  carry  meanings? 
Tliat  is  readily  realized  when  you  think  of  listening 
to  a  foreign  language.  In  order  for  the  words 
to  mean  anything  to  you  they  must  stir  meanings 
in  your  own  life.  Words,  then,  don’t  carry  mean¬ 
ings;  they  stir  meanings  and  those  meanings  must  he 
built  up  by  experienec.  It  is  in  early  play  life  that 
many  of  these  experiences  are  built  up. 

Visualize  the  child  throwing  a  ball.  He  begins 
to  see  up  and  down,  right  and  left,  high  and  low, 
large  and  small,  rough  and  smooth,  slow  and  swift, 
and  so  forth.  Likewise  in  other  play  activities 
meanings  are  built  which  will  later  he  used  as  the 
foundation  of  interpretive  thinking. 

The  directors  of  physical  educaton  of  this  coun¬ 
try  must  determine  whether  or  net  we  are  to  be 
merely  an  exercise  group  of  people,  as  we  have 
been  too  largely  in  the  past,  or  whether  we  are  to 
be  a  group  of  educators  taking  our  place  in  the 
great  field  of  education,  striving  to  make  socially 
desirable  changes  in  the  lives  of  children,  so  that 
they  may  not  only  take  their  places  physically 
strong,  but  with  an  emotional  want  to  give  to  their 
groups,  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  a  little 
more  than  they  expect  from  them. 
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before  have  pu¬ 
pils  had  the  benefits 
which  Eastman  Class¬ 
room  Films  now  give.. 


J.  HESE  specially  prepared  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  do  not  supplant — but  supplement 
— other  teaching  devices.  They  fit  current  school 
curricula,  and  they  fit  the  mental  capacities  of 
the  pupils  for  whose  instruction  they  are  intend¬ 
ed.  They  aid  substantially  in  clarifying  the  topic 
being  taught  and  in  fixing  it  in  pupils'  minds. 
They  afford  a  wealth  of  new  impressions  and 
give  an  abundance  of  visual  experiences  which 
children  have  never  had  before — and  which  only 


A  rlLM  LBSSON  ON  HOT  AIK  HKATINO 

Eastman  Classrtom  Films  can  give  them  now. 

Everyone  associated  with  any  phase  of  teach¬ 
ing  should  be  familiar  with  this  new  and  highly 
helpful  classroom  agency.  Write  for  your  copy  of 
the  illustrated  booklet,  “The  Story  of  Eastman 
Qassroom  Films." 

Eastman  Tbachino  Films,  Inc. 

SnhsiMary  »f 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  kochbstbk,  n.  t. 


FREE 


a  NOFMAL  INSTRUCTOR 
is;  ^  PRIMARY  PLANS 

with  its  NEW  ROTOGRAVURE  PICTURE  SECTION 
presenting  Visual  Aids  for  Teachers  of  All  the  Grades 
The  Most  Helpful  Teachers*  Magazine  Made  Even  Better 


Naraal  Inatmcter  -  Priaiarr  Plans,  the  recognised 
leader  among  educational  magasines,  announces  a  new 
feature  of  the  greatest  value  and  helpfulness  to  teachers. 

Each  issue,  beginning  with  June,  will  contain  an 
eight-page  Rotogravure  Picture  Section,  consisting  of 
educational  pictures  carefully  selected  for  their  value  as 
visual  aids  in  the  teaching  of  geography,  history, 
nature  study  and  other  subjects.  The  rotogravure  pro¬ 
cess  of  printing  insures  the  most  faithful  reproduction 
of  all  the  details  of  the 
original  pictures. 

The  eight-page  Rotogra¬ 
vure  Picture  Section  will  be 
in  addition  to  all  of  the 
many  other  helpful  depart¬ 
ments  and  features  hereto¬ 
fore  contained  in  each  issue 
of  the  magasine.  In  other 
wOTds.  the  magasine  is  be¬ 
ing  niade  eight  pages  larger 
by  the  addition  of  this  new 
feature. 

F.  A.  OwcH  Pabliskinf  Co., 

DaasvOk,  N.  T. 


NOMAL  ^STKUCTOR 
saPRlMAKV  PLANS 


We  would  like  to  send  to  every  teacher,  who  is  not 
a  subscriber  to  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans,  a 
sample  copy  of  the  June  issue  which  is  now  in  print 
and  which  contains  the  new  Rotogravure  Section. 

Even  though  you  are  familiar  with  the  magasine,  you 
will  want  to  see  this  new  feature. 

Simply  write  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  to  ns  and  a  copy  will  be  immediately 
forwarded  to  you  without  charge. 

|~K  A.  OWEN  PUBUSHING  CO..  Dansvills.  N.  T. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  or  obligation  a  specimen 
copy  of  the  June  issue  of  Normal  Instmetor-Prissary  Plans 
containing  the  new  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 


St.  or  R.  F.  D.. 
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More  Playgrounds — 
Fewer  Accidents 


Keep  (he  children  off  the  itreels  by  giving  them 
good  playgrounds,  and  yours  will  be  a  town  where 
accidents  involving  children  are  few  and  far 
between. 

For  21  years,  Everwear  Playground  Apparatus 
has  been  recognized  as  the  standard  of  quality. 
Built  to  withstand  the  abuse  of  after-hours  rough¬ 
necks.  Embodies  every  element  of  safety  human 
ingenuity  cim  devise.  Playable  as  though  (he  kids 
themselves  had  planned  it. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  20.  Lists  161  different 
models  and  sizes  of  apptaratus. 

E.  A.  riTE  COEPOEATION 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

EverWiar 

PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

and 

SUPPLIES 

LOWEST  PRICE— BEST  QUALITY— 
PR0m>TEST  SERVICE 

Agriculture,  Biology,  Physical  Geography, 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  Ask  for  Catalogs. 
Give  your  name,  school  position  and  subject. 
Mention  this  journal. 

CENTRAL  SCIENTIFIC  CO. 

LABORATOBY  SUPPLIES 
Apparatus  —  Chemicals 

460  E.  OHIO  ST..  CHICAGO,  V.  S.  A. 


GENEVA? 

World  Federation  of  Education  Associations 

For  complete  details  and  reserva¬ 
tions  send  for  booklet  So.  A-12. 

THOS.  COOK  &)  SON 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Oj^ial  Travel  Agents  appointed  hy 
Sational  Education  Association 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL  \ 

state  Teachers  Ass’ns  Headquarters  i 
Convenient  to  Railroads,  Shops,  Theatres,  | 
etc.  Presentation  of  this  ad  will  entitle  | 
bearer  to  special  reduced  rates.  | 

Dearborn  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard  [ 
CHICAGO  I 


The  Grievances  and  Redress  Committee 
and  the  Teacher 

Continued  from  page  15 

results  as  faithfully  as  she  did  on  all  committees 
of  which  she  was  part. 

Dr.  William  A.  Wetzel,  of  Trenton,  while 
serving  on  this  first  Grievances  and  Redress  Com¬ 
mittee  was  as  active  a  worker  on  the  committee  as 
he  is  today  in  all  school  affairs.  I  remember  the 
decisive  judgments  he  made  and  the  help  he  and 
Powell  G.  Fithian,  of  Haddonfield,  gave  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  had  presented  grievances.  They  allowed 
nothing  to  interrupt  their  investigation  at  the  foun¬ 
tain  head  of  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Fithian  is  not  a  recorded  member  of  the 
committee  today,  but  he  is  one  of  its  greatest  help¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  comforting  thought  for  the  teacher 
having  a  grievance  to  feel  that  there  is  a  compell¬ 
ing  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  willing  workers 
listening  to  her  and  ready  to  help  her.  While  Mr. 
Fithian  aims  to  have  a  one  hundred  per  cent  enroll¬ 
ment  of  teachers,  we  have  but  one  greater  factor 
to  assure  success  and  that  is  the  Tenure  of  Service 
Act  itself. 

Later  in  the  work  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Hulse 
contributed  his  energy  freely  to  all  work  that  was 
to  be  done,  and  advocated  especially,  the  cause  of 
the  teacher  who  showed  by  her  work  that  she  con¬ 
sidered  education  more  than  ordinary  schooling. 

The  late  Ide  G.  Sargeant,  of  Paterson,  often 
furnished  help  of  a  legal  character.  He  settled 
many  cases  when  action  based  on  clear  thinking 
was  requested  and  a  definite  decision  necessary. 
He  frequently  saved  the  committee  both  time  and 
expense  by  visiting  school  boards  in  session  and 
ably  presenting  the  case  of  the  teacher  against 
whom  charges  had  been  preferred.  Mr.  Sar- 
geant’s  theory  was  that  we  should  be  constantly 
in  touch  with  a  legal  adviser  who  would  make  a 
specialty  of  school  law ;  he  considered  that  it  would 
save  the  ASSOCIATION  much  vaJuable  expenditure 
of  time. 

E.  D.  Riley,  of  Absecon,  was  a  retired  teacher 
and  was  pleased  to  use  much  of  his  experience  for 
committee  work.  He  made  it  convenient  to  visit 
schools  when  called  upon  to  investigate  irregu¬ 
larities  reported  to  the  committee,  and  passed  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  merits  of  the  complaints. 

I  cannot  speak  too  extravagantly  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  done  hy  the  late  Holly  W,  Maxson, 
of  West  New  York.  He  was  particularly  well 
versed  in  school  law  and  was  happy  to  help  every¬ 
body  at  all  times.  Frequently  he  discussed  mat¬ 
ters  with  members  of  school  hoards,  explaining 
facts  involved  in  complaints,  which  resulted  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  committee  from  making  appeal  to  law  to 
restore  the  rights  of  the  accused  teacher.  He  con¬ 
sidered  seriously  all  work  of  the  Grievance  and 
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HOLDEN 

BOOK  COVERS 


Will  he  Demanded  by  the  Schools 
Just  as  Long  as  School  Books 

— ^Wear  Out 

— Become  Soiled  and  Filthy 
— Dilapidated  and  Unhealthy 


FREE  SAMPLES 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President  SPBINOFIELD,  liASS. 


Tj»o  neiv  supplementary  readers  of  widely 
different  appeal - 

How  the 
World  Rides 

By  Florence  C  Fo* 

Auociate  in  Elementary  Education,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
What  child  docf  not  enjoy  reading  about 
train*,  automobile*,  ocean  *teamer*,  airplane*, 
and  air*hlp*?  Thi*  reader  tell*  the  *tory  of 
each  of  the*e  invention*  and  alto  give*  an  in- 
teretting  account  of  the  animal*  u*ed  for 
travel  in  di  Cerent  part*  of  the  world. 
ACCURATE — ^VIVID — ENTERTAINING 
70  illustrations — $.86 

The  Vanishing  Tent 

By  Mabel  F.  Stryker 
A  mystery  story  for  boys  and  girls — not  a 
project  problem  in  the  whole  book,  but  plenty 
of  excitement  I  Written  to  give  enjoyment 
only,  it  actually  oCer*  remarkable  help  in  both 
in  both  tilent  and  oral  reading! 

Illustrated,  $.72 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

EdncationJil  Deputmant 
697  Fifth  Atbium  New  York 


New  Books 

BOOK  FRIENDS 

Book  Four  ol  I 
Newson  Readers  | 

By'  Hardy  and  Turpin 

A  Fourth  Reader  with  superior  content 

PROBLEMS  IN 
ARITHMETIC 

By  Gilmartin  and  Russell 

A  collection  of  practical  problems  for 
pupils’  use  in  Grades  Five,  Six,  Seven 
and  Eight 

NEWSON  a  COMPANY 

73  FIFTH  AVB.  NEW  TOBK 
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SUMMER  SESSIONS  AT  RIDER  COLLEGE 

BEGIN  JUNE  24— CLOSE  AUGUST  0 
SPECIAL  LECTURES  BY  PROMINENT  SPECIALISTS  IN  EDUCATION 
iBBpiring — Informative— Coltoral — Earn  Credits  for  Salary  Increments 
Special  Classes  for  Commercial  Teachers  Special  Bulletin  on  Request 

65th  Year  RIDER  COLLEGE  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Summer  School 

July  1st  to  August  10th 

Home  Economics 

Special  courses  in  Home  Exxmomics, 
Dietetics  and  Teadier  Training 

Library  Science 

A  six  weeks'  course  for  School  Li¬ 
brarians  and  Teachers  m  charge 
of  School  LilNaries 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

Philadelphia 


TRENT  PRESS 

THOMAS  J.  DELATE.  PTopristor 

BCX>K  AND  JOB 
PRINTING  ; 

14  NORTH  WARREN  STREET 
Tliifd  Floor 


Tdspbaas  5466 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 


Have  vea  a  copy  of 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS’  PENSION 
AND  ANNUITY  FUND  LAW 

Thla  Rook  coatalaa  a  DIscat.  an  Evplamation, 
the  Text.  aaO  taportaat  Rallaca.  Bxplalaa 
Retlresaeat  AUowaacea  aa4  Optlona 
PRICE.  $1.00 

PnMUhea  by  IDA  E.  HOUSMAN 
Dcasareat  Hl«h  Sebool  Hobokea,  N.  J. 


Redress  Committee.  The  Association,  as  wdl 
at  the  cmxunittee,  lost  a  valued  member  in  hit 
death. 

The  members  of  the  present  Grievances  and  Re¬ 
dress  Committee  are  untiring  in  their  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  teachers,  but  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  teachers  are  to  function  entirely  for 
the  value  they  give  to  the  State  in  the  produa  of 
trained  boys  and  girls.  The  committee  has  rea¬ 
son  to  know  from  experience  that  frequently  school 
boards  anxious  to  save  money  change  their  teachers 
without  cause  and  thus  inflict  a  great  loss  on  their 
trusting  constituents.  The  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  consider  that  the  school  boards,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  citizeiu,  are  equally  responsible  with 
the  teachers  in  producing  men  and  women  with  a 
correct  sense  of  moral  obligation.  This  factor  in 
education  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  M^en  they  support  the  cause  of  a  teacher 
who  has  been  deprived  of  her  rights  under 
tenure. 

The  members  of  the  ASSOCIATION  may  red 
secure  in  having  the  Executive  Committee  as 
friends.  They  leave  the  Grievances  and  Redreu 
Committee  as  friends.  They  leave  the  Grievances 
and  Redress  Committee  with  full  discredtm  in  the 
conduct  of  their  work. 

Smce  the  committee  has  come  into  being  effort 
has  been  made  to  check  irregularities  that  mi|^t 
result  in  unfairness  to  teachers.  The  Elxecutive 
Committee  has  always  been  ready  to  advise  with 
the  Grievances  and  Redress  Committee  and  to  sup¬ 
port  financially  to  any  extent  cases  that  it  has  beoi 
necessary  to  place  before  them. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  anxiously  fol¬ 
lowed  and  generously  given  support  to  five  expen¬ 
sive  law  cases,  but  each  was  a  typical  case  and 
might  have  been  repeated  in  any  school  system 
if  the  legal  status  of  the  teachers  who  were  con¬ 
testing  with  educational  authority  m  reladou  to 
their  rights  had  not  been  proved.  Two  costly  law 
opinions  gained  nothing  for  the  individual  con¬ 
testants,  but  they  have  shown  the  Association  that 
it  has  various  lines  of  work  to  do  in  the  modification 
of  contractural  forms,  establishing  definitely  the 
meaning  of  "three  school  years,"  and  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  salary  schedules.  Many  cases  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  committee  have  been  along  these 
lines  and  the  necessity  of  making  these  expensive 
decisions  might  be  obviated  if  all  contractual 
documents  were  interpreted  uniformly  throughout 
the  State. 
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RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

The  State  University  of  New  Jersey 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  24  —  AUGUST  2  —  SIX  WEEKS 


AST  Ain>  DBAWINO 
EDUCATION 
MANUAL  TBAININO 
JOUBNAUSM 


VOOATIONAl.  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  QUIDANOE 
MUSIC 

PHYSICAL  TBAININO 


AOBICULTUBE 

BOTANY 

CHEMISTRY 


ENGLISH 

OBOOBAPHY 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 


MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICS 

ZOOLOGY 


The  Faculty  is  made  up  of  Professors  from  Rutgers  and  other  Universities  and  Specialists 

in  their  Respective  Fields. 

Special  Course  in  Public  Health  in  Co-operation  with  State  Department  of  Health. 

fecial  Courses  in  Clinical  Psychology  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Training  School,  in  co-operation 

with  Rutgers  University. 

For  Complete  Information  Address 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Rutgers  University  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 


ucknell  University 

Lewisburc.  Pennsylvania 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  I  TO  AUGUST  9 

Exceptional  Opportunities  in  Education 
for  Teachers  in  Service 

GaAOUATE  AND  UNDCaCRADUAlX  CoUSSCS 
Excellent  Domutohes — Beautiful  Campus 
Twenty-two  Special  Couasu  fob  TEACHCas 
OaSESVATION  AND  DCMONSTKATION  SCHOOL 

Field  Cousses  in  Soence 
Football  Coaching  Coubse 


Entire  EIxpense  for  Tuition.  Board  and  Room.  About  $100 

For  adJilional  mformation  aJJrms 

Tht  Dirtclor  0/  tite  Sammv  Session,  BachnJl  Unnerulp,  LsmArnrt,  Psnnm. 
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Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

Establlslied  1865  Cbarles  W.  Mnlfo^  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVHNUE,  NEW  YOBK  CITY  BETWEEN  34tli  and  36tll  STBEETS 

J  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 

Brancn  unice8|945  UNION  TRUST  BLDG,,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

A  niperior  raperior  people.  We  regitler  only  reliable  candidate*.  Service*  free  to  *chool  official* 


7he  Bryant 

Teachers  Bureau,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

1759  Salmon  Tower 

71 1  Witherspoon  Bldc. 

1 1  W.  42nd  Si. 

Juniper  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Lackawanna  3332 

Pennypacker  1223 

Visit,  write  or  telephone  either  office  for  careful,  discriminating  service  in  solving  placement  problems. 

WANTED: 

Teachers  for  Summer  Work 

For  those  desiring  to  use  the  summer  months 
in  a  pleasant  and  profitable  way,  our  Com¬ 
pany  offers  a  splendid  opportunity.  A  vaca¬ 
tion  or  two  spent  with  our  firm  not  only  offers 
yon  an  income  of  from  $150  to  $500  per  month, 
but  a  practical  education  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way.  It  will  teach  you 
bow  to  sell  yourself  to  your  school  board  and 
will  better  enable  you  to  handle  your  teach¬ 
ing  problems. 

Teachers  with  normal  school  or  college  train¬ 
ing  are  especially  desired.  This  position  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  work  in  your  home  dis¬ 
trict  or  to  travel  as  you  may  desire;  to  be 
associated  with  congenial  people;  and  the 
compensation  is  considerably  more  than  is 
usually  offered  for  summer  work.  A  thorough 
training  is  given  those  selected,  with  a  guar¬ 
anteed  income  to  start. 

Please  give  full  information  as  to  yonr  age, 
edocation,  experience  and  the  time  yon  can 
work  this  summer  in  your  first  letter. 

Address  R.  H.  CLUGH3TON 
1026  City  Centre  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Modem  Methods  in  Teaching 
Arithmetic 

Continue J  from  page  17 

arate  tests  can  be  made  of  great  assistance  and  they 
add  to  the  pupil’s  interest  in  the  work. 

TTie  discovery  of  weak  points  is  necessary  not 
merely  in  abstract  computations  but  also  in  applied 
problems,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  frequently  to  go 
over  a  page  before  computing,  asking  what  opera¬ 
tions  are  required  in  the  solutions.  Tests  in  general, 
and  this  type  of  testing  in  particular,  reveal  the 
“individual  differences”  of  a  class,  a  piece  of  work 
that  is  very  easy  for  some  children,  being  very 
difficult  for  others  and  therefore  requiring  practice 
in  order  to  establish  the  special  skill  involved. 

1  1 .  Problem  solving  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
chief  objective  of  arithmetic.  In  order  to  solve 
arithmetic  problems  it  is  essential  to  be  able  to 
compute,  and  the  purpose  of  computation  is  the 
solving  of  problems,  chiefly  those  of  daily  life.  On 
account  of  the  importance  of  problem  solving  mod¬ 
em  teaching  places  great  emphasis  upon  this  style 
of  exercise.  TTie  teacher  will  do  well,  therefore, 
to  cultivate  carefully  the  following  special  abilities: 
( I )  The  ability  to  read  a  problem  intelligently. 
This  requires  that  the  statement  should  be  clear 
and  simple.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find,  even  in  recent 
books,  problems  so  stated  that  the  meaning  is  not 
evident,  even  to  an  adult.  Morever,  pupils  are 
often  confronted  by  some  work  or  phrase  which 
may  be  clear  to  the  teacher  but  be  quite  unintel- 
li^ble  to  the  class.  (2)  The  ability  to  form  a 
kind  of  mental  picture  of  the  problem — “to  vis¬ 
ualize  the  situation” — as  it  is  sometimes  expressed. 
Tlus  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  problems  in  the  upper  grades.  (3)  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  state,  after  reading  the  problem,  the  opera¬ 
tions  to  be  used  In  solving,  giving  these  in  their 
proper  order.  (4)  The  ability  to  estimate  an  an¬ 
swer  In  advance,  writing  the  estimate  on  a  paper 


Mmc  plM*aiit  pcopU  whit*  buildi^ 
•B  «T«r  iBcrMtiiic  iacota*.  Practkailr 


WvwpUiiolB— tBoob»r»««l*rty  ultcud 
boara  ol  MUaaally  known  oducnlors 
^handod  bv  Prtd.  M.  V.  O'Sbaa  ol  Ualw- 
i  aitr  ol  WUcoaala.  Taachar*  ol  paraonal- 

I  Itjr  and  aducaUoa  tnvitad  to  wiita  for 

a  nartiCBlar*  ol  our  amnar  proposal.  Civs 
4*|a  lull  laforautioa  ol  tout  sducatloa.  toach- 
“-f  sKparlsnca  ana  any  pravioua  sals* 


iildiei&  BookClubur^ 

*  OMC  AVCr.HftW  VORKa 
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^  GENIUS  can  work  wonders  with  poor  materials — the 
rest  of  us  need  the  best  to  get  results — 

WHEN  YOU  SPECIFY 

Bradley  Water  Colors 

YOU  CAN  FEEL  ASSURED  THAT  YOUR 
PUPILS  ARE  GETTING  THE  BEST 

“Quality”  as  applied  to  Bradley  Water  Colors  is  more  than  a  term — ^it  is  the  principle 
on  which  these  colors  were  founded  and  developed-  Their  universal  use  in  progressive 
schools  is  a  convincing  testimonial  to  their  superiority. 

Send  for  a  Complete  Catalog  of  Bradley  Water  Colors  and  Crayons 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

1 1 4  South  1  5th  St.  1 20  East  1  6th  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York  City 
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Remember 

A  Complete  Bevlsion  of 
the  Successful  Textbook 

Elementary  Training 
for  Business 

By  Wu-kes-Yowc-Terrill 

Will  be  ready  for  your  fall  classes  in  junior 
business  training.  Scheduled  for  publication 
May  21,  1929. 

1.  Incorperalet  ihe  very  latest  thought  on  subject. 

2.  Makes  use  of  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  hun¬ 
dreds  who  have  taught  from  the  original  book 
since  publication. 

3.  New  and  additional  illustrations,  forms  in  color, 
and  general  appearance  at  once  attractive  and 
pleasing. 

Before  deciding  on  any  text,  it  will  pay  yon 
to  examine  this,  the  newest. 

Send  now  for  a  sample  copy,  to  be  forwarded 
to  yon  upon  publication. 

The  Ronald  Press  Company 

16  East  26th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Their  Use  Proves 
Their  Usefulness 

TBB  PATBWAT  TO  READING 

Coleman-Uhl-Hosic 
Readers  for  the  First  to  the  Eighth  Grades 
Teachers  Manuals 

Supplementary  Cards  for  Lov>er  Grades 

THE  BARROWS  AND 
PARKER  GEOGRAPHY 

Book  I  — ^Journeys  in  Distant  Lands 
Book  II  — ^United  States  and  Canada 
Book  III — Europe  and  Asia 
Book  IV — Southern  Lands  {Published 
tins  summer) 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 

41  Union  Square  New  YoA  City 


and  using  it  as  a  check  upon  his  solution.  (5)  The 
ability  to  apply  to  every  operation  some  sort  of 
check,  besides  the  one  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

12.  Be  not  greatly  concerned  with  the  trivial. 
Teachers  occasionally  are  much  disturbed  over 
whether  a  child  should  add  a  column  upward  or 
should  add  it  downward.  After  having  come  to 
a  conclusion  (usually  based  upon  the  dictum  of 
some  professor  of  education),  she  then  tells  the 
class  to  check  the  work  by  adding  in  the  opposite 
directions,  so  that,  after  all,  the  child  has  to  learn 
to  add  both  ways.  Again,  for  several  centuries, 
the  schools  have  argued  fruitlessly  as  to  which  of 
several  methods  a  child  should  use  in  subtracting, 
and  a  great  deal  of  statistical  material  has  been 
brought  together  to  prove  that  one  or  another  is 
the  best.  Tliere  is  no  opportunity  at  this  time  to 
discuss  the  problem,  but  it  must  be  patent  to  every¬ 
one  that  if  the  world  after  all  these  centuries  of 
experience,  has  not  settled  it,  the  question  is  not 
one  of  real  importance.  Indeed  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  four  operations  are  not  now  so  much 
concerned  with  rapidity  or  slight  and  unimportant 
differences  in  difficulty  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
for  all  extensive  computations  can  now  be  per¬ 
formed  on  calculating  machines  and  in  general  they 
are  so  performed.  The  day  of  the  "lightning  cal¬ 
culator*’  has  passed,  but  the  day  of  the  accurate 
calculator  in  the  ordinary  problems  of  life  is  likely 
always  to  remain. 

Neither  be  greatly  concerned  with  drilling  pupils 
to  the  point  of  perfection  upon  all  combinations 
that  may  possibly  arise  in  any  operation.  In  the 
important  "carrying  drill,"  for  example,  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  8x7  -|-  5,  no  adult  finds  the  need 
for  stating  the  result  at  sight,  without  a  conscious 
uniting  of  two  operations.  It  suffices  to  carry  the 
work  far  enough  to  acquire  the  habit  of  uniting 
.these  two  with  reasonable  speed.  To  try  to  memo- 
.rize  every  possible  combination  would  be  open  to 
objections  that  are  evident  to  everyone.  It  is  much 
like  the  requirement  sometimes  made  of  memoriz¬ 
ing  the  squares  and  cubes  of  all  numbers  to  25, 
or  that  of  acquiring  unnecessary  skill  in  all  the 
subtraction  combinations  used  in  division.  It  is 
quite  sufficient  to  see  to  it  that  the  practice  in  all 
the  operations  is  so  distributed  as  to  cover  the  cases 
with  reasonable  frequency,  the  most  important  ones 
being  the  combinations  in  addition  and  multiplica¬ 
tion,  these  carrying  with  them  the  reverse  cases  of 
subtraction  and  division.  In  any  case,  the  best 
of  our  modem  arithmetics  cover  the  subject  suf¬ 
ficiently  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  often  for 
impractical  ones  as  well. 

Ten  days’  leave  of  absence  with  pay  is  allowed 
teachers  and  heads  of  schools  in  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  each  year  for  personal  illness  or  on  the  occasiem 
of  serious  Ulness  or  death  in  the  family. 
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The  Teachers  Protective  Union 

WINS  FAVOR  WHEREVER  KNOWN 

Provides  Health  and  Accident  Protection  for  Teachers  AT  COST 


<«rHB  LARGEST  ORGANIZATION  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD*’ 
Largeat  in  Service — Over  a  ailllioa  dollars  la  beaenta  paid  to  meoibera. 
Largeat  in  Aaaets — Over  $360,000  Assets  for  tbe  protectloa  of  atembers. 
Lar$eat  in  Memberahip— Over  27,000  certUcates  of  protectloa  la  force. 
Larg^est  in  Field  of  Protection — All  diseases  aad  accldeats  covered. 

Definite  in  Promise  and  Fulfillment — ^Aa  orpanlaatloB  wltA  a  heart. 
Benefits  Paid  to  Members  During  1928— $1S04IS0A0. 

la  New  Jeraev,  darlag  1028,  there  were  paid  1,000  elalass  totallag  $34^472.82. 

The  Non-Cancelable  Health  and  Accident  Protection  for  Teachers 


UtPORTANT  PACTS 
Benefits  paid  during  the  entire  year. 

All  Diseases  and  Accidents  covered. 

Approved  by  State  Insurance  Departments. 
Endorsed  by  Boards  of  Education. 

Member  of  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Federation. 

Take  two  atlaotes  to  fill  oat  this  formi  or  aee  oar  Local  Depaty 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
Breaeasaa  Bldg.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  descriptive  printed  matter 
and  application  fornoa  for  your  exceptional 
health  and  accident  protection  for  Teachera 
It  is  understood  that  this  carries  no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part. 


Address  . . . — .............. 

City  - -  State - 

Date  -  (N.  J.  R.) 


Trenton's 

QuaUty  Department 
Store 


I  3 1  >  1 35  Elast  State  Street 
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Tfie  Educators  Beneficial 
Association 

Woolworth  Bulldlnv 
LAncaat«r,  Pennsylvania 

A  Biatiial  SIckacas  aa4  AeeMeat 
Asaaelattoa  wkleh 
AOGBFTS  TEACHERS  OBOUT 
Read  These  Two  Very  Vnnsaal  Iiettara 
No.  1  from  a  Member: 

<tBlckt  Ariel,  the  Ink  bottle — I  nsiiat  say 
"Thank  Ton”  before  procrastination  conspires 
with  mnch  busyness  to  stny  my  hand  one  day 
lonper.  Yesterday  the  pMt  bore  la  your 
ehe^  for  bencSts,  and  "Thank  Ton"  Is  a  poor, 
Inadeoaate  way  to  express  the  pratltndc  1 
feeL  Tls  Sne,  Indeed,  to  feel  the  protection 
of  a  reliable  Insurance— that  alone  In  a  preat 
way  compensates  for  the  dlscoaeStnres  of  a 
eonSninp  tllness-  -psrtlcatnrly  when  one  has 
a  dependent  younp  danshter,  who  cats,  and 
wears  shoes,  even  when  her  mother  Is  too  sick 
to  teach  schooL  If  at  any  time  1  can  be  of 
service  to  yon,  please  remember  that  1  am 
eaarerly  anxious  to  prove  myself. 

MRS.  FIXIRENCB  W.  BARBER. 


No.  2  from  an  Insurance  Apent: 

I  want  to  take  tMs  means  of  thanklnp  yon 
for  your  promptness  la  sendlnp  the  cheeks 
which  covered  my  alatei*s  elalasa  under  her 
policy  of  health  and  aeddeat  Insurance.  The 
lack  of  "red  tape"  In  order  to  eollcet  this 
claim  has  been  very  mnch  appreciated.  I  am 
In  the  Insurance  business  myself,  and  have 
always  been  proud  of  my  companies  for  thdr 
promptness  In  settllna  elabns,  but  the  ease 
with  which  yon  handle  your  claims  cannot 
be  excelled. 

HERBERT  T.  liORENB. 

The  above  letters  tell  the  whole  story. 
Membership  in  the  E.  B.  A.  always  plves  you 
a  very  comfortable  feellnp.  The  measure  of 
any  Insurance  organisation  la  the  manner  in 
which  it  fulfllls  its  promises  Performance  Is 
always  better  than  pretense.  Benefits  paid 
durinp  1128,  1140,433.42.  Durlna  the  first 
three  months  of  1929,  159,636.88.  Assets, 

more  than  $200,000.00. 

NOW  in  the  time  to  pet  this  wonderful  pro¬ 
tection.  Send  the  coupon  to-dayi 


Ac  Educators  Benedelal  Assodntlon 
Woolworth  Bldp.,  Lancaster,  Pn. 
Please  mail  me  at  once  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  protection  for 
TEACHERS  ONLY.  I  understand  that 
this  request  will  not  put  me  under  the 
sllphtest  oblipatlon. 


Name 
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Spelling  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Teaching,  Ernest  Horn  . 

State  and  Public  Education,  The,  Morgan  F.  Larson  . 

Stokes,  Edward  C.,  Investments  for  Teachers . 

Supervision,  The  Line-and-Staff  Organization  of 

- ,  As  an  Adequate  and  Efficient  Plan  of  Organization,  Dr.  William  H.  Burton  . . 

- ,  As  Modified  and  Applied  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott 

- ,  As  Modified  and  Applied  to  City  Schools,  Dr.  William  J.  Bickett . - . 

- ,  As  Modified  and  Applied  to  Rural  Schools,  Charles  A.  Morris  . 

Taft,  Lorado,  Art  and  Modern  Life  . 

Taussig,  Helen  P.,  Bucking  Authority  . . . 

Teaching,  Forestalling  Error  and  Waste  in.  Dr.  B.  R.  Buckingham  . 

Teaching  Spelling  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Ernest  Horn  . 

Tribute  to  Horace  Mann,  A,  Joy  Elmer  Morgan  . . t . 

Types  of  Teaching  Reading,  William  S.  Gray  . . . . 

Uie  of  Type  Studies  in  Elementary  Geography,  The,  J  Russell  Smith  . 

Value  of  the  Teacher-Clerk  to  the  Schools  System,  The,  Minnie  V.  Shanley  . 

Vocational  Fund  for  New  Jersey  . 

Walker,  Joseph  F.,  Necrology  . 

Walton,  Edward  Voorhees,  Necrology  . . 

Weintrob,  Joseph,  Necrology  . . . 


The  UNIVERSAL  SPELLER 

The  OPEN  DOOR  LANGUAGE 

By  Phillips  and  Powell 

SERIES 

PahUshed  January,  1929 

By  Z.  E,  Scott,  R.  T.  Concdon 

Presents  for  the  first  time 

H.  E.  Peet  and  Laura  Frazee 

The  TEACH-TEST-STUDY  PLAN 

Published  in  both  three-book  amd  six-book 
editions,  together  with  Teacher’s  Manual 

This  new  method  gives  100%  mastery 

and  SAVES  TIME  by  teaching  each  new 

THIS  SERIES 

word  before  Testing  and  by  sifting  out 

meets  in  every  detail  the  goals  of  attainment 

demons  for  individual  study. 

set  up  in  the  New  Jersey  Monograph  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

Also 

The  Universal  Spelling  Tablet 

fVrite  us  for  "page  by  page" 

An  individual  record  for  progress 

Comparison 

THE 

MOTHER  GOOSE 
BOOK 

Emma  Millu  Bolenius  r 

AND 

Mamon  George  Kellogg 

A  new  grouping  of  famil¬ 
iar  tales,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  in  color  by 
Gustaf  Tencgren 

Seat  Work  Suggestions 
follow  each  selection 

For  Crada  I  and  II 


PROGRESSIVE 
TEXT  BOOKS 
for 

ELEMENTARY 

and 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Puhluhtd  by 

HOUGHTON 
MIFFUN  CO. 

386  FOURTH  AVENUE 
New  York  City 


FUNDAMENTALS 

OP 

CHEMISTBT 

h 

Gray.  Sanmfur  and  Hanna 
(ReviieJ  192S) 

This  popular  Hi^  school 
text  u  now  availaUe  in 
new  edition,  together  with 
laboratory  manual 


WriU  us  if  you  are 
interested 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS 

Books  VII  and  VIII 

EVERYDAY  ALGEBRA 

Book  IX 

By  Harry  C.  Barber 
THIS  SERIES 

Combines  “The  Best  of  the  New”  with 
“Die  Doroughness  of  the  Old”  and  meets 
in  every  detail  the  Recommendations  of  the 
National  Committee 

These  books  non  in  successful  use  in 
many  schools 


LITERATURE 
in  the 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  Emma  Miller  Bolenius 
Books  /,  II  and  III  and  Manuals 
For  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  SERIES 

To  develop  a  desire  to  read  the  best 
books 

To  develop  character 
To  develop  power  of  concentration 
To  develop  speed  and  comprehennon 
To  develop  proper  reading  skills,  at¬ 
titudes  and  habits 


“The  Life  of  a  Tree” 


lllustraied  Unit  from 

The  Boor  of 
Knowledge 

Lesson  Series 

For  Nature  Study  Classes 

General  Science  and  Nature  Study  Classes 
find  in  The  Book  of  Knowledge  the  most  in> 
teresting  text  and  reference  material,  with  thousands 
of  arresting,  descriptive  and  explanatory  illustrations 
printed  in  color,  gravure  and  black  and  white.  Ellis 
C.  Persing,  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Elducadon, 
has  arranged  for  classroom  and  field-project  use  a 
lesson  series  based  upon  actual  articles  with  their  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  new  edition  of  The  Book  of  Knowl¬ 
edge.  Tlie  units  in  the  series  include  a  wide  variety  of 
topics:  The  Immensity  of  the  Universe,  The  Won¬ 
derful  Amphibians,  Bats  and  Their  Friends,  The 
Sponge  and  What  It  Is,  Silk,  Wool  and  Its  Story, 
Making  Iron  and  Steel,  Bees  and  Wasps  and  others. 

One  of  the  units,“The  Life  of  a  Tree,”  u  espe¬ 
cially  useful  right  at  this  season,  when  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  direct  observation  and  study  of  nature  are 
so  timely  and  interesting. 


Problems,  Children's  Activities 

A  generous  selection  of  problems  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  activities  is  offered,  based  upon  the  ac¬ 
companying  pages  of  text,  designed  for  indoors 
and  outdoors,  and  covering  several  regular  class 
periods.  Projects  may  be  chosen  according  to 
the  time  available  for  the  work.  Tire  questions 
and  summaries  of  facts  stimulate  the  pupils  to 
active  mterest  and  thought.  Their  powers  of 
observation  are  quickened  by  such  questions  as: 
Find  a  Lombardy  poplar  tree.  Is  there  a 
“weeping  willow”  near  the  school?  What  hap- 
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pens  when  a  piece  of  wood  is  burned?  Make 
a  list  of  articles  made  of  wood.  How  can  you 
tell  the  age  of  a  tree?  Of  what  use  are  the 
wings  of  sycamore  and  maple  seeds?  What  is 
it  that  sometimes  causes  false  rings  in  the  wood? 
Describe  the  dying-out  process  among  trees. 
Explain  how  a  hollow  tree  can  still  go  on  living. 

40  Illustrations 

There  are  forty  pictures  in  this  lesson  unit 
developed  in  soft  green  tint.  They  show  the 
common  trees  of  our  streets  and  parks,  and  the 
distinguishing  marks  by  which  they  may  be 
recognized  by  the  children. 

“The  Life  of  a  Tree,”  with  its  article  from 
The  Book  of  Knowledge,  its  forty  illustrations, 
projects,  assignments  and  summaries  of  facts  for 
drill,  is  now  offered  free  to  schools  on  reques). 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

This  Complete  Unit  ie 
Free  to  Schools 


